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EDUCATIONAL | Connecticut ‘Massachusetts === 
HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— | HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM 
New York City This School for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue - Worcester, Mass. ins 4oth , Sept. = 
of the City of Elms,” offers Superior advantages in Classical, Scientific, Business, te: rtments. 
4 5 Finishing course of study and in College Preparatory. | Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Cateful Training. 
: ‘SCHERMERHORN’S TE ACHERS AGENCY Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. Home Influences. 
Oldest and best known in U. S JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 
Established 1855. . 3 East 14th Street. N. Y. at Old Lyme, | 
BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS | Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 
TE BROWN. BOARDING AND Thoro work in English branches, Latin, Greek . Mass. 
ISS preparatory, | French. College preparatory. All the comforts of a Thorough preparation for college. Intermediate, Aca. 
and academic de ments. Preparation’ or college. home. Apply to Box 125. Mrs. R.S. GRISWOLD. emic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 
pecial courses. ober 


711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


UMMER SESSION American Kindergar- 
ten Normal School begins July 17th. 33d year. 
Thorough and practica). Good positions for graduates. 
Emity M. Cog, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.,and E. Orange, N 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 
Fifth Ave., 


Classical School for Girls 


EpitH H. Grecory, P. GETTy,, 
Reopens Oct. 1st. Principals. 


The Misses Graham 
BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FoR GtRLs (established 1816), 
reopens at new location Oct. 2. 176 West 72d Street, 
Sherman Square, New York. > 


COLLEGE Horningside 


York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists : manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, ‘*‘'Teachers College 
Bulletin.’ LTER L. HERVEY, President. 


” WA 
Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


Colorado 


3 


Eastern advantages in 
their own bright climate ; 


ro: WESTENN GIRL 
vor EASTERN GIRLS 


AT WOLFE HALL, DENVER, COLORADO. 


Delightful location on Capitol Hill; Episcopal ; 
_ moderate in charges ; 29th year ; 
references 
PREPARES FOR COLLEGE. Teachers special- 
ists, and graduates of Smith, Wellesley, etc. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE a prominent feature. 
Plans for coming year provide special opportun- 
ities for out-door recreations. Many pupils 
study here who can not in severer climates. 
Write for full information or catalogue, to | 
Miss Wolcott, Principal. 
TOURISTS WELCOME AS VISITORS. 


Connecticut 


Bont,’ BLACK HALL SCHOOL 


Prepares for any college or business. 2oth year opens 

Sept. 25th. Enlarged buildings accommodate 40 boys. 

ew, gymnasium. Hot-water heating in every room. 

Spe rooms for little boys under the care of a matron. 
CHAS. G. BARTLETT, M.A. (Yale), Prin 


ONNECTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—A preparatory school of highest rank for 
college or business. 102d year begins Se 


t. 
Rev. James Stoddard, M.A.. Principal, Cheshire. Conn. 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with tne 

8 » M.D., Med. Supt., former ini 
Asst Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London. Eng. 
M. Lita KInpReED, Principal. . 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS. Fits for business or college. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching ; healthful; so miles trom New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Reopens Sept. 26th, 1895. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


ConngECTICUT, Windsor. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A_ Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Certificate admits to 
four New England Colleges. excellent corps of teach- 


ers, each a specialist in her own department. Terms $350 
to $soo. For circulars address Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


Germany 


MERICAN HOME SCHOOL for - XOUNG 


LADIKS, Berlin, Germany.—This school, now 


entering on its tenth year, offers the best opportunities 


in modern languages, music, and art, together with home 
culture and preparation for college. Frau Dr, Hempel’s 
Seminar or Normal Class is now a part of the institution. 
Address for the summer Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD, 
Principal, Memorial Hall, London, Eng. 
Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland.’ 


Maryland 


The Woman’s College of 


Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER. President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1895. 
Programs sent on application. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester Academy frerares boys 
or Scientific School. Buildings new with every modern 
improvement of School-House, Dormitories, Dining 
Hall, Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained nurse. 
, Superior Playgrounds, 62d year begins Sept. 4, 1895. 
D. W. Asercromsiz, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Michigan 


ETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 
Stimson Place, Detroit. Mich.—Eighteenth 
year opens September 18th, 1895. Twenty-five received 
in the school-family. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, and the University of Michigan. | 
ELLA IGGETT, A.B., Prin. 
JEANNETTE M. LiGGeETT, Associate Prin. 


New Hampshire 
London, N. H. 
to $250 a Year. 


COLBY ACADEMY New 


Co-educational. 43d Year. Health and Education ina 
beautiful New England town. Five complete courses 
of study. Fine gymnasium. A College Course for 
Young Womeovo. Steam heat in all the .buildings. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. LANpon, 
Com’d’t. Rev. LANDON. Prin, 7 


CAE GROVE HOME SCHOOL for'GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens peptember roth, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Sean and Wellesley. ee ae 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 10, 1895. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park 8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


| 10 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. 
addaees EDMUND H. BENN 


For circulars 
ECT, Dean. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 

Fag.ten, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 


giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


ISS H®¥LOISE E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 
t, Boston, has.enlarged the accommoda- 
has vacancies for four 


tions of her School for Girls, and 


house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 


personal interview. Circulars on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
Williston Seminary 
or scientific school. New laboratories with electrical 


lant. Ail buildings muated by steam, Fall term opens 
pt. 12, 1895. Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certificate to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern languages, art, and music. 

Number of house pop limited to twenty. 

Address Mrs. E. P,. UNDERHILL. Principal. 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls. JoHN McDurrie, Ph.D. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between the ages 
of 8 and 14, combining a little regular study with a health- 
ful out-door life, and instruction in land and water sports. 

REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H 


Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl.,N. 
Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


ege-preparato;z 00 

for Young Ladies. Certificate admits to Smith, Estab- 


lished 1861. Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


FOR GIRLS of 

UA DIES Looks to 

their physical as 

well as higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, 

handsomely appointed building. Gymnasium. A thor- 

oughly modern school. Native French and German 

Teachers; 20th year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
trains from New York. Address for Fatalogue 

Mrs. SARAH S. WeEstcoTT, Principal, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Giris 


Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. Best buldiing of its 


class. Location pnsurpesesd, Illustrated Catalogue fre 
Rev. W. P. FERGUSON, B.D., Pres. 


Peddie Institute 


15teachers. Fits for Col- 


lege, soning, Business. Courses in German, French, 
Music, Art. Both sexes. 28th year opens Sept. 11th. 
ddress Rev. JOSEPH E. PERRY, Ph.D., Prin. 


Boys and Young Men 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


(Among the Pines.) 
Classical, Scientific. and Commercial Course. 
JAMES W. MOREY, A.M.. Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK. NEW JERSEY |. 
College Preparation. Artand Music Apply forcirculars. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 
FOR BOYS 


Founded 1766. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
ON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


E.R. PAYS 


THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Princeton, N.J.—Opens Sept. 18th. Inquiries may 
be addressed to President Patton. of Princeton Coilege, 
or to _ J. B. FINE, Head Master. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantaies of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. President. 


UMMIT ACADEMY. Summit, N. J., for Boys. 

Ten resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements 

combined with strict discipline. Summer Session for 
study or recreation. 


James HEARD, A.M., 


New York 
WELLS COLLEGE {or the higher education of 


catalogue gives full information on requirements for 

admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, and 
vernment of Wells Come: 

ILLIAM E. Waters, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 
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» New York 


St. Catharine’s Hall for Girls 


English, Science, Ancient and_Modern Languages, 
Music, Drawing and Painting, History. and Physical 
Culture. — of all ved Boarders limited to 


303 rues rom $350 to fo 1503 
rates t 4 creation ool Annex, 
Holderness, N. H. Address SUPERIOR, 292 Wash: 
ington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


forty-fifth year. For circulars address 
Thy forty-Gtth year. For circulars Principal. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


G LADIES, Established 1876. Opens Sep- 
tember 18% CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack 
N. Y.—A Classical Seminary of high grace for boys and 
girls. Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson 

ver Valley. A record of forty-one years of uninter- 
rupted successful educational work. Conservatory _of 

usic, Art, and Elocution. 4 year begins Sept. 16. For 
catalogues address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Ane thirtieth year. 
rtificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


The Peekskill Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL, N. ¥.—é62d year. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


Classical & Home Institute ¢°. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. $700 a year. Graduating 
Course or College preparation. Music and Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. iss SARAH V, H. BuT.er, Prin. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS Buex, A.M.,, foes N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 

tailed at ihe hy Secretary of War. 
OSEPH B. Bispegz,:A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 


Advantages city and suburb. Referto Rt. Rev. H.C. 
Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


Union Spring, Cayuga Co., N. Y. (Society of Friends.) 
THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


On Cayuga Lake; beauty and healthfulness of location 
ollege-fitting: and_ character-building 
school for both sexes Send for catslogue. 

ELIJAH COOK, A.M., Principal. 


Ohio 


SIGLAR SCHOOL 


THE 


THIRTY BOYS 


Do you know what your 
boy’s school amounts to for 
him? Is he being developed ? 
Are you acquainted with him ? 
Your life is a busy one; is it 


possible that you don’t know what’s going on? Many parents pay school bills, read 
school reports with parental pride, and go no further. Are you one of these? If my 


questions attract you, write me; and I will send you my pamphlet. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. 46th year opens Sept. 26. Academical and 
Preparatory 1350 Pine St., Phila. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and pay School for girls. 39th year opens Sept. 
25th. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
circular address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 

Miss SARA LoutsE Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 


For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 14th year. ege Pre- 


Academic, Co 
paratory, and Musical Depts. For illus. catalogue and 
references address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Tasies 


Opens Sept. 25. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
fiom Philadelphia. two hours from , York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa.—Under care of Friends. Opens 
oth month 17th, 1895. Full College Courses for young 
men and young women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. achine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries, For and particulars ad- 
dress CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


Rhode Island 


East Greenwich Academy 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 


Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. 


10. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
BLAKESLEE, D.D.. Principal, 


$200 a year. PS 
bore East Greenwich, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 

States. All denominations. ‘Teoronah work in English, 

Science, Classics, Music. and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


OHI0, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 2s. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 189s. 


Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages. a 

- beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, 

and careful attention to all that pertains to good 

health, thorough mental training, refined manners 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college 
or business, and careful supervision of health, 
habits and manners. It is much the oldest, largest 
and best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
to MawrCollege. Within five years 
more than forty poor s have entered | Bryn_Mawr College 
from this school. ‘Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
lege-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 2s, 
2895. Forcircular,address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


Virginia 

ROANOKE 
SALEM, VA. 

Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Library. 

Working Laboratory. Beautiful, healthful mountain 

location. Good morals. Very moderate expenses. Cata- 

_logue, with views, free. Address CLERK OF FACULTY. 


MISS M. J. BALDWIN’S SCHOOL, 


Augusta Female Seminary, STAUNTON, VA. 
Term begins Sept. 4th, 1895, Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, grounds 
and appointments. Board, etc., with full English 
course, $250, Write for Catalogue. 


Wyoming 


State University of Wyomin 
(Located Main Line U. P. Ry., Laramie, Wyo.) 
College of Liberal Arts. Normal School. | 

of bdines, Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Library and Laboratories. Splendid 
. Elective courses. Tuition free. Expenses 


e. 
 Ciieante unsurpassed for throat and lung troubles. 
Altitude, 7,200 feet. Send for circular and catalogues. 

A. A. JOHNSON, A.M., D.D., st. 


NI SHINS 


Artistic Presents 


Permanent 
Value 


High-class Etchings and Engravings, both 
old and modern, specially suitable for fram- 
ing, and many of them rare and unprocurable 
elsewhere. 

Fine Etchings, tastefully framed, cost from 
$6.00 upward. 

All visitors will be welcome to call and ex- 
amine the collection, and correspondents at 
a distance can have unframed pictures sent 
on selection. 

Descriptive Catalogue No. 10 (of modern 
etchings only), with fifty illustrations, mailed 
on receipt of five two-cent stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


20 East 16th Street, New York 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 


Approved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation for infants and adults. 
POSITIVELY RELIEVES 
PRICKLY HEAT, NETTLE RASH, 
CHAFED SKIN, SUNBURN, Etc. 


slightfulaftershaving. Decorated Tin 


for 25 cents. nd for Free Samples. «. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., - NEWARK, WN. J. 


DIS=ON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear ofchain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


cyclists. 
308. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. . 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. ) 


4 


AND MADE BY 
Wuitinc M’r’c Co. 


STERLING 


WHITING F’G Co. 


Silversmiths, 


BROADWAY & 18TH ST. 
NEw YORK. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING ARTICLES STAMPED 

STERLING 

SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THE 
TRADE-MARK. 


4 


> 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 

OF STERLING QUALITY, Peron FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 

THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


New York Yacht Club. Won by “ Priscilla.’ 


A subscriber to THE OUTLOOK, under date of Fune 29, writes: 
“While other papers, daily and weekly, presumably give us current news 
a political, soctal, religious, or technical standpoint, according to their 
several affinities, your eye sweeps the whole field, and, setzing the salient 
events in politics, sociology, literature, or humanitarianism, your pen ts 
led to treat them briefly on their spiritual side; thereby turning facts 
into forces which, entering into the reader, make of him a willing worker 
along lines of righteousness, beneficence, and holiness. The good you are 
doing by exerting thts elevated educational influence upon individuals and 
communities throughout our land cannot, I feel sure, be overestimated.’ 


: any person not now a subscriber may secure 
For One Dollar 


THE OUTLOOK from the date of order until the first 
of January next—six months for one dollar. Ad- 
dress THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New York 


NONESUCH 


STAMPED 


MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause it is 


the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold every where. 


Syracuse, Y. 


Th IKXOMBI 
CGMERA 30 


your r dealer for it, mbi for free 


‘All About the Kom 
ALFRED C. KEMPER, 
Branches: London, Berlin. 182-134 Lake Street, Chicago 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. [f not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersev City, N.'J. 


STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST | 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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NEW SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 


Volume 52 


For Week ending 6 July, +895 


Number 1 


HE Ministry of Lord Rosebery has been suc- 
ceeded by the Ministry of Lord Salisbury, one 
-of the veteran leaders of the Conservative 
party. The new Cabinet is exceptionally strong. 
It is made up of the leaders of both wings of 
the present Conservative party, the Conservative and the 
Liberal-Unionist. Lord Salisbury, in accordance with his 


aA ane: 


tastes and the traditions of his public career, adds to the 


position of Premier that of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—which means a vigorous policy, though not neces- 
sarily a Jingo policy. The Duke of Devonshire, who, as 
the Marquis of Hartington, was.long ago regarded as one of 
the strongest men in England, takes the comparatively 
honorary position of Lord President of the Council, which 
puts his experience and judgment at the service of the 
Cabinet without imposing any great amount of work upon 
him. Mr. Balfour, as First Lord of the Treasury, will be 
the leader of the Government party in the House of Com- 
mons, a position for which he is eminently fitted, and in 
which he takes almost as much delight as did Mr. Glad- 
stone. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach becomes Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a place which he has already filled, and to 
which he will bring great sagacity and a wide experience. 
Mr. Chamberlain becomes Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, a selection which has caused a good deal of surprise 
in England, but which some of the colonies are interpreting 
as significant of the determination on the part of the new 
Ministry to forward Imperial interests by consolidating 
colonial sentiment. Mr. Goschen is well known as a finan- 
cier, and his appointment to the position of First Lord of 
the Admiralty has also excited some surprise. He is, 
however, a man of first-class ability. There was some 
thought that Mr. Curzon, whose “Problems of the Far 
East” was recently reviewed in The Outlook, would have 
a seat in the new Cabinet, but he is too young and inex- 
perienced a man for such a position, although he has come 
very near it in being selected as Under-Secretary of State. 
‘The only policy which the new Government has announced 
is that of immediate dissolution and appeal to the country. 
Everybody appears to anticipate a Conservative victory, but 
the Liberals are to make a vigorous 


fight. 


There is:naturally much discussion with regard to 
the merits of the fallen Ministry. There are those who 
declare that it has done everything that lay within its 
power, and that it fell through causes which it could not 
control; and there are those who affirm that it has proved 
singularly weak and unstable. It is impossible at this 
moment to sum up in a paragraph the political situation. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the retirement of 
so great and.dominant a petsonality as Mr. Gladstone was 
in itself an event of a kind which is’ always followed by 


readjustment. It seemed. as if in the retirement of the 
great Liberal leader the splendid impulse which he, — 
more than any other man, had for years embodied, spent 
itself. It could not be expected that a Ministry from 
which so commanding a leader had retired could continue 
to hold the confidence and regard of the country with the 
same tremendous grasp. Lord Rosebery has unquestion- 
ably been somewhat disabled by the condition of his 
health. He is accused of lack of seriousness, and of insin- 
cerity in dealing with some of the questions, but a survey 
of the history of the Ministry shows that it has stood firmly 
by the great issues which were raised in Mr. mers : 
time. It did everything that it could for Home Rule; 

could not pass the bill over the veto of the House of Todds 
The same thing may be said of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. It has consistently urged the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, the Irish Land Bill, the Abolition of Plural Voting 
Bill, and the Local Veto Bill, and it has frankly avowed 


its determination to make the modification of the Consti- 


tution of the House of Lords a political issue. The Eng- 
lish people are undoubtedly tired of the Irish question, 
and the Liberals are now suffering from one of those re- 
actions which always follow long-sustained periods of re- 
form or attempted reform legislation. The measures to 
which they stand committed are not, however, lost. It 
will surprise no one familiar with English politics if Irish 
Home Rule reappears in some new form from the agile brain 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and it is not impossible that several of 
the measures which the Liberals have urged may be Se- 
cured at Conservative hands. 

Last April a delegation of three members of the Gov- 
ernment of Newfoundland went to Ottawa to sound the 
Dominion Government on the subject of federal union. » 
Five weeks were consumed in constant sittings with the - 
sub-committee of the Canadian Privy Council. This com- 
mittee consisted of the Prime Minister (Sir MacKenzie 
Bowell), Sir Adolphe Caron, and Messrs. Foster and Hag- 
gart. Naturally, the Canadian Government did not care 
to assume the debt of bankrupt Newfoundland in: addition 
to the already large debt at home, -yet without such 
assumption Newfoundland would not consent. to unien. 
On the question of debt, therefore, the two sides split, and 
the convention came to naught. The public debt of New- 
foundland is upwards of $75 for every man, woman, and 
child. Canada’s debt is big enough, but compared with 
Newfoundland’s it is only $50 a head. The scheme eof 


union failing, the alternative policy of retrenchment was 


the only means wheteby Newfoundland might retain her 
autonomy and escape from either becoming a Crown colony 
or being forced into a dependent union with Canada. The 
Newfoundlanders may be-poor, but they are proud. — They 


do not propose to be reduced to the rank ‘of a Crown col- © 
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| ony. The English Premier, however, might not object to 


such a step, since he would then have it in his power to settle 
once for all the vexed French Shore problem. A bill has 


now been introduced in the Newfoundland Legislature — 


to raise by loan upon the Colony’s credit something over 
$2,500,000 at four per cent. The loan runs forty years. 


An English syndicate is endeavoring to float these bonds. 


The interest on the whole public debt and the sinking 
fund for liquidating the present proposed loan is to be a 
first charge on the revenues of the Colony. ‘This scheme 
is the work of Mr. Bond, who has had sixteen years’ ex- 
perience as Colonial Secretary. Most of the treaties 
which have been negotiated between «Newfoundland and 
other States have passed through his hands. This new 
loan may relieve the island from immediate embarrassment, 
but it can at best only defer somewhat the solution of the 


_,, confederation problem..: 


The Federation of Australasian Colonies has advanced a 
stage, owing to the recent conference of the Colonial Prime 


+\Ministers, who discussed not only federation but also inter- 
‘colonial defense, free trade, and monetary systems. 
. Australasian Federation Enabling Act,” which is the net 


The 


result of this conference, provides that a convention to 
frame the Federal Constitution shall be formed of ten dele- 
gates from each colony, elected on the Legislative Assembly 
franchise ; that when three or more colonies shall have 
chosen their delegates the convention shall be called ; that 
when the constitution has been framed the convention 


shall adjourn for not more than two months to permit of 


_ that Great; Britain would consent to such procedure. 


its being criticised; and that, after final amendment and 
adoption by the convention, the constitution shall be re- 
ferred to the direct vote of the electorate for acceptance or 
rejection. Another interesting feature of the confederation 
of Australasian colonies is that they have all now decided 
to adopt the standard zone time. By this new mode of 
reckoning, Adelaide time will be nine hours ahead of 
Greenwich ; Melbourne, Sidney, and Brisbane ten hours, 
and Wellington eleven hours ahead. 


By the advent of Lord Salisbury again to power there is 
a seemingly odd raising of the expectations of certain inter- 
ested persons that there is now more chance of our 
friendly intervention in the Venezuelan matter, an inter- 
vention which has often been begged by the Venezuelans 
themselves. It is known that our Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Mr. Bayard, has taken an attitude favoring 
arbitration, in accord with the passage in President Cleve- 
land’s last message in which an earnest hope was expressed 
Up 
to the present, nevertheless, her Majesty’s Government has 
refused to submit herclaims to any arbitration. As is well 
known, Great Britain has gradually extended the boundary 
of her Guiana territories as far north as the Orinoco River. 
In this Lord Rosebery has shown himself more of a Jingo 


even than Lord Salisbury, and it is upon the retirement 


of the former that hopes of intervention are re-entertained. 
When he was Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1886, his 
claims were so much more startling than any previous 
ones, that Venezuela broke off diplomatic relations with 
England. In 1890 Lord Salisbury, instead of retreating 
from the position taken by his predecessor, decided on a 
boundary which embraced yet more of Venezuelan terri- 
tory. When Lord Rosebery came back to office, he moved 
the line still further north. Washington advices warn us 
to expect that Great Britain will again protest against the 
concessions which Venezuela has made to any North 
American companies, and that foreigners may be prevented 
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by Great Britain from ‘taking possession of the territory, 
part of which is claimed by her. . It must be remembered, 
nevertheless, by those whose interests are at stake, that 


tén years. ago, under exactly similar circumstances, the 
‘British Foreign Office protested against the concessions 
‘ when first granted, and warned all persons intending to 


settle in the disputed territory that no title derived from 


-the Venezuelan Government would be regarded as valid. 


At that time_the protest from Great Britain was so em- 
phatic that the concessions were not pushed, and have 
remained dormant until their recent regranting. The whole 
affair gives opportunity for much bad blood on both sides, 
and we should rejoice if Lord Salisbury would accept 
President Cleveland’s friendly suggestion. 

| 


Harmony was the watchword of the leaders in the Ken- 
tucky Democratic Convention, but want of harmony was 
the predominant characteristic of the Convention. This 
was most marked—as Senator Blackburn observed—in the 
relation between the candidate and the platform. The 
candidate, General Hardin, has stumped the State for the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1—a policy that 
would add something like $100,000,000 a year of silver to our 
currency. The platform on which General Hardin goes 
before the people indorses the administration of President 
Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle, whose policy it is to 
oppose any addition of silver to the currency, In the 
Convention itself the want of harmony seems at times 
to have threatened a scene of riot. Unfortunately, the 
reports of what took place were nearly as inharmonious 
as the Convention itself, but if we may trust the report 
in the Chicago “‘ Times-Herald ” (whose conservative ‘con- 
victions do not prevent it from giving remarkably impartial 
news reports of the struggle over the silver question), it 
was considerations of party policy which led to the adop- 
tion of the platform. ‘The men,’ it says, ‘“‘who had no 
purpose in life save the establishment of a 16 to 1 gov- 
ernment .... numbered at the beginning of the fight 
within fifty a a majority.” On the first night this element 
seemed to be in control, and the efforts of the Administra- 
tion leaders to secure an adjournment were of no avail. 
* Riot followed riot, without violence, in a desperate attempt 
to force at once the passage of the silver doctrine ‘and an 
absolute rejection of the men at Washington. Free silver 
was master of the situation until Chairman Berry was 
startled at the exhibition of fanaticism and declared the 
mob adjourned without a motion.” The following day a 
change was brought about through the fear of a bolt of the 
conservatives. For the sake of party victory enough silver 
men voted against their professed convictions to carry 
through the anti-silver platform by a majority ‘of nearly 
three toone. The result, of course, is a decided anti-silver 
victory ; for if the silver men care less for the coinage of 
silver than for party harmony in an unimportant election, 
they lack the earnestness or conscience to keep their cause 
alive. Whether party victory will be the outcome of the 
Convention’s unprincipled compromises is uncertain. Some 
of the delegations which finally voted against a free coinage 
platform expressed the fear that their constituents would 
repudiate their action. Yet the fact that the Democratic 
candidate stands for free: coinage, while the Republican 
candidate and the Republican platform both stand squarely 
against it, is relied upon to keep the Democratic witited 
together for at least one more campaign. 


It is refreshing to find in a Southern paper an article on 
politics that has no relation to the silver question. The 
Galveston “‘ News ” reports that the local option elections in 
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Texas during the last six months have resulted in a most 
remarkable extension of the territory in which saloons are 
prohibited. “When the cause of prohibition went down 
in 1887,’ it says, “many felt that this question was settled 
for years to come, but the movement seems to have: been 
marching on.” The Prohibitionists kept at work with the 
Legislature until they succeeded in getting the present 
law, under which “if prohibition is defeated in a county, 
the Prohibitionists may immediately petition for an election 
in any subdivision of the county they think they can carry.” 
“Under this law the results have been marvelous... . 
One-third of the population of the State and more than one- 
fourth of the territory are in the prohibition fold, with 
elections pending in counties and districts containing _ 
hundred thousand population.” 


| ‘The closing of the liquor-saloons on Sunday by the new 
Police Commissioners in this city during the last two 
weeks has called forth a storm of protest, not only from the 
liquor-dealers, but from the German-American Reform 
Union, which materially aided in the election of the 
present administration. The representatives of this Union 
called upon the Mayor last week and told him that his 
known opposition to the present Sunday laws had secured 
for him the support of the friends of Sunday liquor-selling, 
and that his enforcement of these laws was against the 
best interests of “reform.” A Tammany victory, it was 
stated with much force, would be the inevitable result. 
In reply to all this, Mayor Strong said that no one ever 
had a right to think that he would not, as Mayor, enforce 
the laws whether he desired their repeal or not. If repeal 
was desirable, enforcement was the surest way to secure 
it. The Excise Law in question was passed by a Demo- 
cratic Legislature and signed by a Democratic Governor. 
If a Democratic victory was the result of its enforcement, 
it was not the fault of the reform administration. The 
Mayor’s sworn duty was to enforce the laws, and they 
would be enforced. Commissioner Roosevelt, who is 
directly responsible for the present thorough enforcement 


of the law, was also present when this interview took place, 


and made a remarkably strong and manly reply to the 
German “ reformers,’’ who asked that the Sunday laws be 
enforced only as under the Tammany administration. 
“The greatest source of corruption in any place,” he said, 
‘ig unenforced laws. The delegation virtually demands 


a return to the grossest abuses of the old system. You 


cannot enforce a law a little. That means to enforce it 
only against the poor devil who has no pull, and not 
enforce it against the man who has the pull. It is this 
which has brought about all the scandal in the Police 
Department, and has led to the. blackmail for which police- 
men are now suffering imprisonment.” Mr. Roosevelt did 
not put the case too strongly. To permit administrative 
officers to decide when’ laws shall be enforced and when 
not enforced involves not only the inevitable corruption of 
these officers by those able to corrupt, but also the over- 
throw of democracy—which means government by law. 
When the administrators of the law may ignore it at their 


_ discretion, popular government as well as pure government 


is at an end.. ‘i. 

It is time that Americans began to pay some attention 
to the claims of botany upon popular as well as upon 
scientific education. In this respect the Europeans are 
wiser than we. Throughout some districts of the continent 
there is a botanic garden in nearly every town. In this 
country the city of St. Louis has long had the distinction 
of possessing the only good botanic garden, that established 
by the munificence of the late Mr. Shaw. By the announce- 
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ment last week, however, that the $250,000 required by 
legislative act authorizing the establishment of a botanic . 


garden for the city of New York has now been generously 
subscribed, the metropolis may be provided with a garden 


worthy of herrank, The subscription-list was as follows: 


a Pierpont Morgan, $25,000; Columbia College, $2 5,000 ; Andrew 
Carnegie, $25,000; Cornelius Vanderbilt, $25,000; John D. Rockefeller, 


$25,000; D. O. Mills, $25,000; Judge Addison Brown, $25,000; 
_ William E. Dodge, $10,000; James A. Scrymser, $10,000; William 


C. Schermerhorn, $10,000; ex-Judge Charles P. Daly, $5,000; Oswald 


. -Ottendorfer, $5,000; Samuel Sloan, $5,000; George J. Gould, $5,000; 


Miss Helen M. Gould, $5,000; John S. Kennedy, $5,000; William 
Rockefeller, $5,000; Jarnes M. Constable, $5,000; Morris K. Jesup, 
$2,500; Mrs. Melissa P. Dodge, $1,000; — & te $1,000 ; and 
Hugh N. Camp, $500. 

This subscription condition being fulfilled, the city of New 
York is thereby required to issue bonds to the extent of 
$500,000 for the purpose of erecting suitable and adequate 
buildings. Furthermore, the city must set aside 250 acres 
of land in Bronx Park for the exclusive use of the Botanic 
Garden. This site is an admirable one, so far as the 


necessary conditions of air and soil are concerned, and 
may be reached in twenty minutes from the Grand Central 
Station. The garden will be an influence for refinement 


and education and culture, one that can never antagonize 


any class or section, but must constantly command a 


really general support. 
When the Chicago papers, on the basis of the new city 


directory, claimed for their city a population nearly as great 
as that of New York, the boast seemed to rest on an insuf- 
_ ficient, though doubtless bulky, foundation. But when 


they base the same claim on the growth of their public 


‘schools, the boastfulness is certainly warranted, for the 


more Chicago falls behind New York in population the 
more New York falls behind Chicago in the education of 
its children. In May the enrollment in the public schools 
of Chicago was 200,948, while in New York it was but 
176,439. The Western city has thus a lead of nearly 
twenty-five thousand. It may be that in New York there 
are proportionately more children in private and parochial 
schools, but this offset cannot counterbalance, and is not 
itself a cause for self-congratulation. In the magnitude of 


its school appropriations, likewise, Chicago now exceeds 


New York. The Western city last year appropriated 
$5,500,000 for its schools, while the richer Eastern city 
appropriated but $5,100,000. The comparative merit of 
the two school systems does not permit of statistical state- 
ment, but, according to Dr. Rice, the Chicago papers 
might be as boastful on this point as on any other. The 
Chicago system is certainly much the more liberal in the 
matter of the higher education. We are not disposed to 


undervalue the work of the College of the City of New 


York, among whose alumni are such men as Everett P. 
Wheeler, R. R. Bowker, and many leaders in the New 


York bar, but we do believe that it is an injury to our 


Eastern city that, with the exception of the Normal School, 
there are no high schools. Chicago, on the contrary, has 
twelve, with an average enrollment of more than five hun- 


dred pupils each. The work these high schools are doing 


in all parts of the city not only widens the opportunity for 
culture and raises the level of culture, but itself ministers 


_largely to the better education of the elementary school- 


teachers and the better conduct of their work. If we were 
in Chicago, we should say nothing about the size of our 


city directory, and confine our boasting to the exhibit of 


our public schools. 
The joint challenge of the athletes of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge to those of the Universities of 
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Harvard and Yale is an event worth chronicling. Our 


readers have fresh in mind the recent visit of Yale athletes 
to England, and just now we are watching the papers to 
know what we may expect of the Cornell crew at Henley. 
The Harvard-Yale race at New London and the Columbia- 
Pennsylvania-Cornell race at Poughkeepsie were interest- 
ing affairs, albeit smacking too much of the “ procession.” 
It has been said by many persons that it was a pity that 
instead of Yale’s representation of American athletics in 


England we did not have a general representation ; that 


now, instead of Cornell’s appearance on the Thames, there 
could not be a picked crew from our distinctively “ rowing 
colleges,”’ Harvard, Yale, the University of Pennsylvania, 


Columbia, and Cornell. It is, therefore, a satisfaction 


that the challenge from England has come not to one but 
to two universities, and those our leading ones. A third, 
and perhaps a fourth, should be added. In regard to this, 
however, the President of the Cambridge (Eng.) University 
Athletic Association says : ; 

“It.is purely a friendly challenge between this universities, and was 
in no wise international. If it was international, we should have had 
to include the Edinburgh, Dublin, Durham, and other universities 
We only want a contest of the four universities. Our friends on the 
other side seem to quite misunderstand this. We are very keen to 
have a meeting.” 

Nevertheless, we are of the opinion that a general 
challenge would have aroused more enthusiasm in this 
country ; but the present challenge ought to arouse en- 
thusiasm enough. Of course the Englishmen feel them- 
selves rather “strong” just now, or they would hardly 
have proposed competition. This will only whet our 
appetite. Whether victory comes to us or not should 
not enter into the question. Our English cousins have 
always taught us this lesson in athletics, that over 
there every self-respecting man expects to spend part 
of each day in the open air and at some exercise. If he 
cannot play football, he plays tennis; if he cannot play 
tennis, he rows or walks. Hence there is an all-round de- 
velopment of physical power which we in this country, 
where nineteen-twentieths sit down to see one-twentieth 
play, hardly as yet understand. The fun of athletics is in 


the doing, and in the general doing, not in the watching. 


Of course, from time to time there should be competitions. 
Let those, however, be such competitions as the Greek 
games were, or as this international contest promises to be, 
happening not too often, but, when they do happen, com- 
pelling the interest of two worlds. 

& 

Harvard has declined the joint challenge in a letter 
which we print in another column, and which we regard as 
one of the best evidences of genuine college spirit, a manly 
spirit which does not arrogate to itself any precedence of 
age or numbers or wealth, but only of actual athletic ac- 
complishment. This letter will do much to still further 
develop the solidarity of our colleges and to keep their 
fraternal relations as they should be. Acting as becomes 
the American champion, Yale has as properly accepted the 
challenge, and suggests that a meeting between the win- 
ner of the Oxford-Cambridge games and the winner at the 
American meeting be held late in the summer in this 
country. In the formal reply the hope will be expressed 
that a team may be sent here to meet Yale in order that, 
first, English teams may have a precedent for making 


-regular, or at least intermittent, visits to America, and, 


second, that Yale may have the opportunity to return the 
bountiful courtesies extended to her last summer by the 
English teams and their friends. We hope that this 
meeting between the intercollegiate winner in England 
and the intercollegiate winner in America may be the first 
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of regular smn events to be celebrated alternately here 
and on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The celebration of the centenary of Union College, of 

which an account will be found in another column, was an 
occasion of exceptional interest, and the thoughts of a 
multitude were turned to Schenectady as one of the places 
which have been significant of educational and moral 
influence in the history of the country. Union has never 
been a large college, but from the beginning it has been a 
very influential one. It has had notable teachers, and it 
has sent out an unusually large number of notable gradu- 
ates—men of force, attainments, ability, and character. 
There has been something in the atmosphere of the insti- 
tution which has produced manly and effective men- 
Perhaps one secret of this virility is to be found in the 
fact that the college attached itself to the non-sectarian 
principle at a time when the old denominational rivalries 
and jealousies were peculiarly keen and controlling. Union 
has always been a Christian college, but it has never had 
denominational affiliations. It has always had the courage 
of its convictions in educational matters. It early recog- 
nized the modification effected by the extension of scien- 
tific interests and the growth of the sciences, and was one 
of the earliest, if not the first, institution to establish a 
scientific course. While a somewhat intolerant devotion 
to the classics still dominated the older colleges, Union 
College was hospitable to modern languages, and threw its 
doors open very early to a group of studies which have 
since come to occupy a great place in the curriculum of. 
the American college. One very significant result of the 
training at Union is the notable fact that it has furnished 
no less than thirty-nine Presidents to other colleges ; and 
the new impulse »which the College is now feeling in every 
department is due in no small measure to the energy, the 
courage, and the good judgment of its new President, Dr. 
A. V. V. Raymond. The centennial of such an institution 
was fitly observed by the gathering of a great number of 


distinguished men. 


The brewers are evidently hit by the recent paper of the 
Papal Ablegate, Monsignor Satolli, confirming the right of a. 
Roman Catholic Bishop to exclude saloon-keepers from 
office-holding in Roman Catholic societies, and giving the 
weight of his moral approval to the anti-saloon movement. 
The Vigilance Committee at the National Brewers’ Associ-~ 
ation Convention at Milwaukee thus replies to him : 


“ The anathema which the Papal Ablegate pronounced against the 
saloon-keepers created no little surprise in circles familiar with the — 
time-honored practices of Catholic monasteries. The world-wide 
reputation of the brews of the Franciscan monks, the delicious alco- 
holic liquors distilled in Carmelite, Benedictine, and other monasteries ; 
the vast extent of vineyards and capacious cellars of Italian, German, 
and French cloisters, all bear testimony to the incongruity of Satolli’s. 
utterances against the sale of articles which the holiest orders of his. 
Church have from time immemorial manufactured and still manufac- 
ture for just such sale, and that, -_ without the — com- 


punction. 

The argument “You're another ” never was very strong, 
and, as mankind grows more intelligent, it ceases even to 
be effective for popular purposes. In this case, however, 
the Vigilance Committee fails even to make out its implied: 
charge that the Roman Catholic Church is an accessory of _ 
the saloon. The beer-garden in Europe and the saloon in 
America are very different affairs, there being nothing in 
common between them except that one may get wine or 
beer to drink at either. The brewers’ reply is based on 
the assumption that no one is opposed to the saloon except 
the Prohibitionist or the total abstainer. This is a great 
mistake. There are many thousands of people in the 
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United States—and it is not at all improbable that the 
Papal Ablegate may be one of them—who believe that the 
use of wine and beer in moderation may be not only harm- 
less but even beneficial, who are utterly opposed to the 
saloon, if for no other reason because it promotes the use 
of wine and beer in immoderation. Because Christ made 
wine at Cana of Galilee, it does not follow that he would 
have bestowed his benediction on a modern dram-shop. 


The American Humane Association has just published 


an interesting report on vivisection and dissection in 
schools. This report contains expressions of opinion from 
men distinguished in educational and religious work—such 
men as Professor James, of Harvard, ex-President White, 
of Cornell, President Stryker, of Hamilton, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and others. At first the statement that there existed 
any dissection of animals in the presence of school-children 
met with general incredulity, but we now know that the 
practice has been actually introduced into certain schools. 
Those who have introduced it declare that the basis of all 
_ knowledge .is observation and experiment, and that it is 
foolish even for children to accept any statement on 
another’s testimony when they can see it for themselves. 
If the phenomena of heat and light, electricity and gravi- 
tation, are not taught except when illustrated by experi- 
ments, why should physiology not be taught in the same 
way? Dr. Leffingwell, in a recent number of the “ Jour- 
nal of Education,” gives two reasons why such methods of 
teaching should be prohibited, and these reasons seem to 
us conclusive. They are, in the first place, because of the 
danger of such instruction, and, secondly, because every- 
thing needful or desirable to be-imparted to the young may 
be clearly and adequately taught without ever once drawing 
near to the line of danger or demanding the sacrifice of 
life. A certain proportion of all pupils are physically, 
mentally, and morally below the normal standard. They 
are, as Professor James says, “‘ psychopathics.” The appe- 
tite in the direction of cruelty may be first incited by dis- 


section. In addition to this, the needless sacrifice of life 


in the presence of any child must give an unwelcome im- 
pression. There is no obedience to the instinct of self- 
preservation, such as obtains when a noxious insect, for 
instance, is put out of existence. The natural sensibilities 
of children are blunted; they gain a belief in their irre- 
sponsible power over lower forms of life; they also gain a 
horrible familiarity with the infliction on animals of mortal 
wounds and. with the process of dying. The facts of 
physiology ought to be set forth without actual experiments 
upon etherized living animals or upon dead ones. Vivi- 
section and dissection must inevitably operate to the moral 
injury of the young and to the dulling of the finer feelings 


of human nature. 


The Watch and Ward Society of Boston publishes a 


little tract by Frederick B. Allen, which, for so brief a pub- 
lication, deals very comprehensively with the difficult prob- 


lem, How shall a great city deal with the social evil? It 


takes up four proposed methods, and the process of exclu- 


sion leaves only the last. Licensing and regulating vice it 


truly characterizes as “‘a scheme for making habitual licen- 
tiousness safe for man at the expense of the other sex; an 
effort to thwart God’s great purpose of retribution upon 
sin.” Apart from these moral objections, it cites the ex- 
perience of other cities to prove its impracticability. The 
attempt to control vice by confining it within a certain 
definite area has been attempted in Italy, and has proved 
an utter failure there. It cites in support of this affirma- 
the testimony of Cardinal Simeoni. The toleration of 
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houses of ill repute, so long as their immorality is not too 
notoriously conspicuous, has been faithfully tried in Bos- 
ton, with the result of multiplying such places, attracting 
to the city vicious women, bringing demoralization and 
ruin to hundreds of young men, especially the student class, 
and promoting disease, so ‘that it is said that, “‘ beneath a 
decorous exterior, Boston is one of the most immoral cities 


in the country.” 


The only remedy left is that “ of honest and absolute 


-enforcement of the law as the only tolerable and practical 
course,” a method which “ recognizes one standard of right . 


and wrong, and holds man and woman alike to the abso- 
lute code of purity.” We are sure that the Watch and 
Ward Society are right in their belief that this is the only 
ultimate and final method of dealing with social-vice, but 
we are also sure that vice should be dealt with, not by puni- 
tive methods only, but also by those of a reformatory char- 
acter, and the latter as thoroughly systematized and as 
efficiently carried out as the former. Experience has 
proved that fallen women are as amenable to reformatory 
influences as those who have become subject to any other 
vice. The problem of dealing with the social evil has been 
made more perplexing by our false methods of dealing with 
it. If, however, any great city were to establish and act 
upon the principle that every disorderly house is to be 
closed, were to arrest every inmate, and then, instead of 
committing them to jail for ten days or thirty days, only 
to come out again and renew their trade, were to commit 
them to a reformatory until cured, and when cured were 
to provide homes and employment for them in the country, 
while for the first six months the undertaking would be 
herculean, at the end of that time vice would certainly no 
longer flaunt itself openly in the market-place. Nor is it 
conceivable that victims of the vice could or would be sup- 
plied in sufficient numbers to fill the places made vacant 
by such a system, vigorously carried out by the law, co- 


operating with Christian charity. 


Thomas Henry Huxley 


Four men have done more 
by their unconsciously com- 
bined labors than all other 
writers together to change 
the point of view of the 


towards, if not to, a general 
acceptance of the evolution- 
ary hypothesis of life. These 
four are Darwin, Tyndall, 
Huxley, and Spencer. Nor 
can we expect that any other 
men in our time will win an 
analogous place in public 
estimation. The stream of influence which they have con- 
tributed will henceforth divide, like the mouth of the river 
Nile, into many streams, and the enrichment of human 
thought will be carried on with new applications and with 
both wider scope and minuter detail, while some -vagaries 
of speculation incidental to the earlier and formative period. 
will be corrected by later students and teachers. 

In an autobiographical fragment, introducing his series 
of Essays, Mr. Huxley has, with a wisdom of self-judgment 
very rare, thus estimated his own work and spirit: — 


“If I may speak of the objects I have had more or less definitely in 
view since I began the ascent of my hillock, they are briefly these: 
To promote the increase of natural knowledge, and to forward the 
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thoughtful public and lead | 
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application of scientific :methods of investigation to , all the iebate 
of life, to the best of my ability, in the conviction, which has grown 
with my growth and strengthened with my strength, that there is no 
alleviation for the sufferings of mankind except veracity of thought 
and action, and the resolute facing of the world as it is, when the gar- 
ment of make-believe by which pious hands have hidden ‘its uglier 
features is stripped off. It is with this intent that I have subordi- 


_ mated any reasonable, or unreasonable, ambition for scientific fame 


which I may have permitted myself to entertain, to other ends; to the 
popularization of science; to the development and organization of 
scientific education ; to the endless series of battles and skirmishes 
over evolution ; and to untiring opposition to that ecclesiastical spirit, 
that clericalism, which in England, as everywhere else, and to what- 
ever denomination it may belong, is the deadly enemy of science.” 


In this paragraph Mr. Huxley indicates at once his 


_ Strength and his weakness. 


His weakness was his intense, bitter, and often irrational 
prejudice against the representatives of institutional relig- 
ion. A Churchman was his Jéfe noire. He had a danger- 
ous power of sarcasm, and used it with merciless disregard 
of the feelings of others in his controversies. He not 
infrequently showed more zeal in attacking what he regarded 
as ‘‘the garment of make-believe” than in weaving any 
other garment to take its place. He was singularly lack- 
ing in spiritual imagination ; and those truths of life which 
are “spiritually discerned,” whose interpreters are not the 
scientists, but the poets and the prophets, he saw but 
dimly or not at all. In this respect he was the inferior of 
Mr. Tyndall. We do not think that his works anywhere 
contain such a tribute as Professor Tyndall’s to Carlyle 
and Emerson, who are distinctively interpreters of the 
spirit. ‘The sound of the village bell has a value beyond 
its acoustical one ” is a sentence which he could hardly have 
written. He seems, indeed, to have had a dim recognition 
of this defect himself. ‘ I am not,” he once writes, “ equal 
to the prophetical business, and ought not to have under- 
taken it.” 

But if his weakness is apparent, to the great detriment 
of his controversial writings, his strength is not less appar- 
ent in his constructive work. ‘“Veracity of thought ”’ is 
nobly characteristic of him. When the passion for victory 
does not obscure, or at least divert, his vision, he sees not 
less clearly and states not less strongly than Darwin the 
objections to the opinions he is advocating. The differ- 
ence between man and the highest of the lower animals is 
probably nowhere more clearly and more powerfully stated 
than by him. He hates “make-believe” in science as in 
religion, and he never employs it. He never veils his 


- meaning in ambiguous phrases, nor seeks to avoid a preju- 


dice by skillful evasions. And if sometimes, as in his 
‘“‘ Hume,” he abandons his logic when it leads him to a 
conclusion which his ethical sense disowns, it is never 
because he fears that the conclusion will be unpopular 
with others, but only because it is inconceivable to him- 
self. His ethical standards are noble, and part of his hos- 
tility to institutional religion is due to his conviction that 
orthodoxy gives the sanction of the Church and the Bible 
to low and false ethical ideals. As Mr. Morley in litera- 
ture, so Mr. Huxley in science represents with great ability, 
with absolute candor, and, we believe, with perfect sincerity 
of conviction, that modern humanitarianism which would 
divorce morals from religion and retain the former without 
the latter. In our judgment, the divorce is impossible: the 
moral life is the religious spirit applied to daily conduct. 
But we are quite willing to see the attempt made, and we 
recognize the sincerity and earnestness of the endeavor. 

It does not behoove us to pass a critical judgment on the 
scientific value of Mr. Huxley’s life and labors. -We suppose 
that as an original investigator he will not rank with either 
Mr. Darwin or Mr. Tyndall, and that he will be known in 
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the future less as a scientist than as one who gave himself 
successfully “to the popularization of science and the de-_ 


velopment and organization of scientific education.” 


The student will find ample material for the study of 
Mr. Huxley’s work in the nine volumes of “ Essays’. 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 


a & 
The English Bimetallists 


The English Bimetallist League has addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer an admirable memorial set- 
ting forth the reasons for urging the restoration of silver 
to the currency. It sets out by denying that the prosperity 
of England has been due to the gold standard. The period 
of greatest prosperity, it points out, was when the business. 
of the whole world was conducted “ under the dominating 
influence of the bimetallic system.” 

_ “So long as that system was maintained by the action of foreign 
countries there was little, if any, fluctuation in the values of gold and 
silver; Pregl were comparatively steady ; industries flourished ; gen- 
eral prosperity increased. With the abandonment of bimetallism the 
immense advantages we have referred to have certainly disappeared. 
The attempt to conduct the business of the Western world upon a gold 
basis alone has been followed by its natural results—a wide and in- 
creasing divergence and constant fluctuations in the value of the pre- 
cious metals, which have hindered and embarrassed trade, and a pro- 
gressive fall in prices, which has been fatally injurious to industrial 
undertakings. Contracts have been disturbed, the burdens of the 
debtor have been doubled, property has depreciated, and enterprise has. 
been checked, with a corresponding loss of capital embarked in indus- 
tries and of employment to the working classes.” 

This is-a singularly lucid statement of the bimetallic 
position. The world had practical bimetallism so long as 
some countries coined pee and some silver, and France 
kept the two metals together by coining both at a fixed 
ratio. The monometallic basis was not established for any 
country until the entire Western world stopped coining 
silver and tried to conduct business with the less plentiful 
metal alone. This operation restricted the currency supply 
of England as much as that of any other nation, and the 
industries of England have suffered as much as those of 
any other nation. It is true that the value of English 
investments in foreign bonds nas been increased, but the 
real prosperity of the country, says the memorial, depends 
upon the returns of its producers and not the returns of 
its investors. Its words are as follows: 


“We think that, with general and widespread depression in the 
textile, coal, iron, shipping, and other great industries of the Kingdom, 
with a Parliamentary committee sitting even now upon the condition 
of the unemployed, and with agriculture grievously affected, and in 
many districts well-nigh ruined in addition, it will be well to remember 
that it is upon the welfare of her commerce and her industries, even 
more than on her banking interests, that the prosperity of our country 
and her people ultimately depends.” 


In other words, the memorial represents the interests of 
producing England as against the interests of investing 
England. The latter may be benefited by a system which 
enables its bonds to represent a larger and larger share of 
the products of labor, but the former is as surely injured 
by such a system. The memorial is a sign that producing 
England is awakening to a sense of the real import of the 
There is no doubt about its ear- 
nestness. It urges action, and deprecates delay. ‘We 
believe,” it says, ‘‘ that the effect of re-establishing bimetal-— 
lism would be the same with or without concurrence of other 
nations.” England’s co-operation, it declares, would be 
helpful, but is not necessary. ‘The memorial is signed by 
several peers, sixty members of the House of Commons, 
fifteen representatives of labor unions, a large number of 
merchants, manufacturers, and landowners, and—most 
notable of all—by sixty bankers, including Sir Samuel 
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Montagu and Messrs. Gibbs and Lidderdale—the two 
xatene ex-Governors of the Bank of England. 


% 


Heresy in an Unexpected Quarter 


The Outlook believes that it is quite possible to state the Biblical ; 


doctrine of redemption wholly dissociated from the notion of a fall in 
Adam, and knows of no one so well qualified to make such a restate- 
ment as Professor Drummond. The desire of The Outlook is to give 
a boost to the doctrine of evolution by showing that it is not an- 
tagonized by the Bible plan of redemption. Our contemporary knows 
of no way in which the Scotch professor could do so much to abate 
religious prejudice against the doctrine of evolution as by such a re- 
statement of the Scripture doctrine of redemption. This would be 
very funny if it were not far too serious for humor. We are to have 
a Saviour, but no sinners; a redemption, but no redeemed ones; a 
salvation without any subjects needing to be saved; a healing with 


none to be healed. If Professor Drummond and The Outlook can - 


make a statement of Christ’s redemption that shall not involve man’s 


fall in Adam, they will certainly overcome-a great’ deal of native 


prejudice, and numerous persons will be ready to accept such a re- 
ligion as an ornament without any care for its utility. But the utility 
will be so small that it is hardly worth the while to worry about pre- 
serving the article. If the story of the fall is false, the Cross of 
Calvary was meaningless, if not altogether a mistake.—Vew York 
Observer. 

It is unfortunate that the New York “ Clana which 
claims, we believe, to be one of the oldest religious news- 
papers in the country, was not established some centuries 
earlier. It could then have given points to some writers 
on sacred themes who sorely needed its instruction, writers 
who have dealt with mankind as sinners and have declared 
their faith in God’s redeeming love, and yet who either 
never heard of Adam’s fall, or, if they did hear of it, did 
not think it of sufficient importance to refer to it. 

The Hebrew Psalter, for example, is generally supposed 
to imply the doctrine that mankind are sinners, and that 
‘God exercises towards them forgiveness and provides for 
their redemption. Both doctrines have, prior to this time, 
been regarded as implied in the language of the Fifty-first 
and the One Hundred and Third Psalms. But neither in 
these Psalms nor anywhere else in the Psalter is there 
any reference to Adam’s sin or any even remote implica- 
tion that all mankind sinned i in him and fell with him in the 
great transgression. 

The book of the prophet leslitl has seineralty been sup- 
posed to teach that man is a sinner, and that God is a 
redeeming God. Perhaps the New York “Observer” may 
have found some new interpretation of the fifty-third chap- 
ter of the “ Evangelical Prophet.” But hitherto all evan- 
gelical critics have supposed that they read in it “a state- 
ment of Christ’s redemption.” Yet neither there nor in 
any other chapter does this prophet—or, if the “ Observer” 
prefer, this school of prophets—suggest anything from 
which it can be even surmised that he—or they—had ever 
heard of the story of Adam’s fall, much less of the doctrine 
that in that fall the whole human race was involved. 

Then we should suppose that even the New York “ Obser- 
ver” would concede that the entire “ plan of salvation” can 
be found in, or at least deduced from, the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. So general has been the opinion in the Church 
that the story of that life and those teachings embodies 
‘a statement of Christ’s redemption” that it has given to 
the four narratives the title par excellence of “The Gospels.” 
But, according to the New York “‘ Observer,” this is clearly 
a mistake. Since neither Christ nor any one of his four 
biographers ever refers, directly or indirectly, to Adam or his 
fall, the Gospels themselves cannot, according to the New 
York “ Observer,” involve the doctrine that man is a sin- 
nér, nor the doctrine that Christ has come into the world 
to redeem man from sin; in other words, they are no Gospels. 
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He who is led to believe that man has ascended from 
a lower animal order, and that the story of the first sin, as 
recorded in the third chapter of Genesis, is not history, 
but truth in the form of either myth or allegory, is not 
compelled to disbelieve in the awful fact of sin and 
the glorious fact of redemption. After the third chapter 


of} Genesis Adam’s sin is not mentioned in the Old 


Testament, except incidentally and by way of allusion 
once in Job; it is never referred to by Christ; nor 
in the Apostolic discourses; nor by Peter, James, Jude, 
or John; and by Paul only parenthetically. And Paul, 
in that chapter in which he deals most comprehensively 
with the nature and origin of sin—the seventh chapter of 
Romans—does not even remotely refer to Adam’s fall, but 
attributes sin, as does the modern evolutionist, to the animal 
in man, and regards as sin the emergence of that animal 
and its mastery over the spiritual and the divine. To affirm 
that it is not possible to state man’s sinfulness or Christ’s 

redeeming work without implying man’s fall in Adam is 
to affirm that these doctrines of the spiritual life are not to 
be found in any of the Biblical writings except the Book of 
Genesis, the Book of Job, and certain of Paul’s Epistles, 


and in the two latter only incidentally and indirectly. It 
is, in short, to expunge from the major part of the Bible, 


including the teachings of Jesus Christ himself, the two 


-articles, sin and salvation, in which Christlieb sums up the 


whole evangelical faith of Christendom. We can hardly 


think that the New York “ Observer” means to teach so : 


destructive a heresy. 


| 
Without God, Without Hope. 


A tragic incident reported in a recent New York daily 
illustrates the effect of Mr. Ingersoll’s teachings. A Ger- 
man by the name of Sigmund Schmiedler, who had once 
possessed a comfortable property and lost it by unfortu- 
nate investments, found himself at the age of thirty-four 
without money or employment. He woke his wife in the 
early morning with a kiss, shot at her, inflicting only an 
ugly skin wound, then put his pistol to his head and a 
bullet into it. He left this nies as an explanation of his 


-course : 


“ New York, June 12, 1895. 
“ To the Coroner: 
“ Being unable to bear life’s miseries any longer, so determined fo 
end my life. Take my dear beloved companion with me. Colonel 


Ingersoll is right in his views and lectures, and as to id opinion the . 


most sensible man of the century. 

“Our social system is wrong and unjust ; our laws, churches, and 
priests are fakes. They all serve but one God, and his name is Mam- 
mon. SIGMUND SCHMIEDLER.”. 


It would be as un just | to hold Mr. Ingersoll responsible for. 
all the crazy acts of despairing men, who cite him as an | 


authority, as it would be to put on the Christian ministry 
the responsibility for all the vagaries of religious fanatics. 


But it is not unjust to point out the practical consequence 
in a single instance of Mr. Ingersoll’s defense of suicide 
The suicide is. 


as a refuge from a too burdensome life. 
always a coward; in trying to escape from life’s burdens 
he rolls them upon others. In this case, in what lifelong 
sorrow has this husband involved the wife he had vowed 
to cherish and protect! The tendency of Christianity is 
to give men courage to endure for the sake of others, even 
when one is no longer inspired by hope to endure for one’s 
self, The tendency of that philosophy which would-bereave 
the soul of God in life, and of hope in death, is to destroy 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, by denying both the divine 
example which inspires and the spiritual reason which 


justifies it. 
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The New Birth 


By Ernst Dryander 


S73] R. ERNST DRYANDER, who has been called by his American admirers the Phillips Brooks of Berlin, is the 
Yj author of the following sermon. Dr. Dryander is Hofprediger (Chaplain to the Palace) and Pastor der Drei- 
YYA \i faltigkeitskirche (Pastor of the Church of the Trinity). The first of these positions is the more remarkable on 
account of the independence, both in thought and action, of this vigorous ecclesiastic. It is a great pleasure to 
us to avail ourselves of this means of making known to our readers, what every American student in Berlin 
knows, the fact that a preacher of such extraordinary power exists and worksthere. He is, as well, a pastor of 
unusual spirituality. More than most, Dr. Dryander is reviving the religious life of Prussia, and hence it 
cannot be unimportant to Americans to know about him and about his work. His portrait appears on our cover, and as his work 
has been called somewhat similar to that of the great Boston preacher, it is a curious coincidence that his face and manner also 
bear some resemblance to the face and manner of the lamented Phillips Brooks. This Trinity sermon, which has been specially 
translated for The Outlook by Miss Maynard Butler, well embodies the characteristics of his style and of his manner in presenting 
spiritual truths. A characteristic story is told of Dr. Dryander, which we print in another column. Though the incident is current 
in the gossip of Berlin, we do not vouch for its accuracy; but even if it be, as is not impossible, a myth, the very fact that it is 
current illustrates the high esteem in which both the Emperor and the great preacher are held in Germany. Dr. Dryander is a 

tent factor in national, provincial, and municipal life. He draws about him an audience of listeners which again reminds an 
American of the throngs that used to fill the churches when Bishop Brooks preached. Government officials, diplomats, university 
professors, merchants and bankers, mechanics, tradesmen, day-laborers—in fact, all classes of men to whom going to church 
had become only a tradition of their grandparents—now talk of the responsibilities which Dr. Dryander insists lie upon their 


shoulders. 


The Church of the Trinity has already been enlarged, the reverence always latent in the Teutonic race is again to the 


fore, and the Lutheran Church, at least in the capital, is no longer a dead thing. 


m There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews: the 
same came to Jesus by night, and said unto him, Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God: for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him. Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, Isa 
unto thee, Except aman be born again, he cannot see the kingdom ot God. 
Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be born when he is old? can he 
enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and be born? Jesus answered, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.—John iii., 1-8. 
;:iWith this Sunday begins that half of the Church year 
which has no festivals ; but its initial day, that of the Feast 
of the Trinity, glances backward upon the half that is gone, 
and embraces, as in one single point of light, the bright 
rays emitted from each of the past festivals. Therefore 
the Church has, from time immemorial, appointed a gos- 
pel for this Sunday which deals with the profoundest theme 
that can employ man, and in which, eventually, every note 
of Christian teaching, every thought of divine healing, is 
touched—that of the new birth of humanity. Art thou 
‘born anew, born again to another life, by the love of the 
Father, which Christmas unfolded to us ; by the resurrec- 
tion of the Son, which Easter declared to us; by the 
strength of the Holy Spirit, which Whitsuntide showered 
upon us? That is the question, in which the end and aim 
of our Christian festivals are contained. Let us look at it 
‘according to the gospel of the day. But, in order that a 
satisfactory answer may follow it, this question does in- 
deed demand, in an especial sense, ears that really hear, 
minds emptied of disturbing thoughts, and the deepest 
attention. It is toa private talk, by night, that the Lord, 
in the Gospel, receives Nicodemus; and just as peaceful 
as the night itself, untroubled by worldly noise and worldly 
care, must our hearts become if we are at least to approach 
to an understanding of the kingdom of heaven, as did the 
Pharisee described in the verses of this chapter. 
Nicodemus comes to the Lord as a man full of hesita- 
tion, full of cool, cautious reserve, but yet as one who has 
to do with the most important thing in the world—with 
the kingdom of God—and therefore Christ is able to declare 
‘to him the things that pertain to that kingdom. Let us 
also come with our doubts and fears, if we but come because 
of sacred earnestness in regard to the deepest things, in 
regard to the things concerning the health of the soul ; 
because of eager desire for the answer to the wonderful 
question, How shall I be born again, born anew, born 
over again, made ready for the kingdom of God? Weare 
to speak, then, to-day of the new birth. The far-reaching 
force of these words can receive only the most general 
answer in the short time that we are to be together; but 
even in these few moments let us hope to find the guide 
that we seek. Two thoughts are conspicuous in this con- 
versation with Christ: we must be born again, and we can 
be born again. New birth is, therefore, not only necessary 
but possible for every one of us. 
I, In the few lines used by the Evangelist in describing 
Nicodemus there is something extremely significant of his 


character. ‘ Master, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God : for no one can do the things that thou doest”’ 
—thus the scholar introduces himself. He is willing to 
recognize this Instructor as of divine mission; his mir- 
acles have made him believe that much of him. Probably 
he infers it even, not only from these outward signs, but 
also from the religious emotion with which he inspires the 
common people. He has scrutinized these people and 
their enthusiasm very closely. Here is something, he has 
said to himself, that keeps itself apart from worldly interests 
and political excitement ; a movement that seems to have 
to do with the Spirit of God. Even that Christ has 
reproached those in high places does not hinder him from 
acknowledging all this ; he has a sense of the justice even 
of that. He is not content in the official religion of Phari- 


‘seeism; he has a longing for a life-giving breath from 


above ; and now, when there is undoubtedly a movement 
in the air which seems to emanate from true spirituality, 
might not the originator of it have the answer to the ques- 
tions that haunt his heart? Only, he does not wish to - 


enter into discussion with him openly ; he does, not mean 


to compromise himself; therefore he comes under cover 
of the night. Nay, more. Even the Prophet of Galilee 
himself is not to understand what he wants of him. And 
so he does not intend to really say what his longing is ; 
he only wants to talk with Him face to face and judge for 
himself what is in Him. So he begins his intercourse like 
a man of the world, with polite recognition of merits on 
either side as a common basis from which he can proceed : 
‘““We know, Master, that thou art a teacher sent from 
God.” 

But just as characteristic is the reply of the Lord to this 


introduction. No word of thanks in return for the evident 


courtesy, no note taken of the condescending visit being 
paid to him, no explanation of the designs and plans to 
which he hopes to win the people: when one has to do 
with human souls who are to be saved, time is too precious 
to be used in polite phrases; with the deep earnestness of 
the spirit of prophecy, Christ gives a reply which is, in 
reality, none at all, and yet which strikes exactly where it 
is aimed: ‘“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Nicodemus 
had come with a request, and the Lord meets him with a 
question, and, indeed, strangely enough, just that question, 
that singularly searching thought, that he had also heard 
from the lips of the Baptist ; that demand that he now saw 
was the kernel of the whole new religious movement trem- 
bling through the mass of the common people ; that de- 
mand that, even in his own soul, found a responsive echo, 
though he would not ask it of himself: that turning about, 
becoming new, being born over again. 

If ever an answer showed sympathy with men’s very 


‘souls, an intuitive understanding, and searching love for 


‘ 
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the sinful, it was this. It is as if Christ said: ‘I under- 
stand you, Nicodemus ; I know your condition of thought ; 
what you need is not alarger mental grasp, but a new will ; 
not an explanation of my personality, which I see puzzles 
you, but clearness about your own self—yourself, in its 
restlessness and its misery, which you dare not confess to 
yourself, You really want the kingdom of God: see, dear 
_ Nicodemus, this is what you must do to get it: Make your- 
self all over again! Thereis no other way! The holiness 
of God is not to be tried and tested and tampered with, but 
a pure heart may look it through and through. Deep, 


earnest repentance; genuine renunciation of sin, absolute 


turning away from it—this is the first sure step towards 
attaining your real wish.” | 

My dear friends, I wish, with God’s tenderness and with 
the spiritual enlightenment which he alone can give, that 
I could help you to put yourselves into the place of Nico- 
demus to-day! I wish that I could say some word to your 


lives, based upon that figure standing before Christ and 


talking as the occasion allowed and not as it demanded ! 
You, with your longing for peace and holiness, who stand 


back in the half-light in order not to compromise your- 


selves by going to church or by reading your Bibles, you 
with your hundreds of suppositions and doubts—how you 
can’t accept this and you don’t believe that! Oh, my 
friends, the trouble is not there! It lies in the will; in 
the determination to have nothing, nothing whatever, to do 
with sin. It lies, alas! in the sad knowledge that we all 
. have of its power. Oh, leave all doubts, all dogma, aside, 
and look with all the earnestness of your souls at the ques- 
tion, Must I be born again? Nicodemus understood the 
Lord ; the very foolishness of his answer showed it. ‘“‘ How 
can a man be born again when he is old? Can he 
enter again into his mother’s womb, and be born ?” 
cannot fancy that this learned man was so non-receptive 
to everything divine that he did not know at what Christ 
pointed. It might have been.,new to him that not only 
publicans and sinners, but also scribes and Pharisees, 
‘would have to be born again; but there was, without a 
single doubt, something within him which said yes to it all. 
It may have been a surprise to him that his position as 
member of the Great Council made no impression upon 
Christ; but something within him assented even to that. 
He was struck by the very bareness of the truth put before 
him without any apology. It was not easy that he, a recog- 
nized leader, should stand, like a pupil, before one who 
had neither public rank nor even ordinary influence. It 
was not agreeable that this conversation, begun on his 
part as a mark of condescension, should end in his own 
humiliation. Nevertheless, he could not rid himself of the 
‘sting in it all. Ah, how many of us would let ourselves be 
impressed by truth—unpleasant truth about ourselves— 
allow ourselves to acknowledge its holy identity with the 


testimony of our own consciousness, if it were not so ter- 


ribly humiliating! That is the feeling of Nicodemus, and 
he therefore chooses the usual resort of embarrassment— 
irony—and, with the appearance of deep wisdom, turns 
upon the Lord with the foolish question, ‘‘ How can a 
man be born again when he is old ?””—and all the time his 
heart is saying, ‘ Yes, yes, it is true; it is true.” He 
changes the whole question into a theological dispute, a 
dispassionate consideration of the understanding ; as if 
the heart and conscience had not as many rights as the 
understanding! As if what they feel were not just as true 
‘as that which the mind is able to grasp! 

A man would have been offended by such an answer, 
and would have made an end of the talk, convinced that a 
‘being so cold could never have a perception of the king- 
dom of God, that he was not worth troubling about. But 
Christ was not:offended ; he saw deeper, and proceeds to 
shape the cold, metallic surface of this courtly questioner 
by the latent heat which he, with his quiet, piercing in- 
sight, knew was lying way down in the depths of the 
man’s heart. He drives the sting yet deeper, by repeat- 
ing: “ Verily, verily, Isay unto you, Except a man be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” “Of water and the Spirit.” Even that, 


Nicodemus comprehended just as well as wedo. Heknew 
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of the baptism of John, and undoubtedly had read the re- 


port which must have been circulated in the Great Coun- 


cil, by the commission of Pharisees, about the prophet 
from across the desert of Jordan. Perhaps he had also 
been present when John baptized the repentant publicans 


and sinners and refused baptism to the Pharisees because 


they would not come down from their height of superiority. 
And now Christ repeats to him exactly the same idea: 
New Birth is to be had only by forsaking all that you Aave 
been. By humiliating self-knowledge! By recognition of 
the poverty of your inner life ; of your impurity before the 
Perfect Purity; by your complete submission to the Holy 
One—that is the beginning of this ~ewmness, the first 
step toward the kingdom of God. That means_ being 
washed in the water of repentance. . | 

Little knowledge as the Lord asks for, little as he is dis- 
appointed at doubts and hesitations, just so little does he 
give way upon thisone point. In that, he demands absolute, 
irrevocable change; a working, living will, an unreserved 
confession that his questioner has been something that he 
will never be again, something that he must no longer reckon 
as a part of himself—an unswerving loyalty to the new 
which he feels budding in his soul. He does not request, 
he demands, that he be baptized—that is, that he be washed, 
be made clean and pure, by repentance! 

But Christ also adds “born ofthe Spirit.” Ah, how 
many times had Nicodemus set forth to his listeners the 
prophecy of Joel—* I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, 
saith the Lord”! Howoften had he heard what John had 
announced of the Messiah, that he should baptize with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire! See, there is the same old ex- 
perience, that repeats itself in us! ‘The same scores of. 
decisions to grow better not fulfilled; of vows upon vows 
not kept, of the path upon which we walk straight back into 
sin being literally paved with good resolutions not.clung to. 
What wonder that it is a new, absolutely fresh, totally dif- 
ferent kind of firmness that we have got to find; something 
above, beyond ourselves, in whose strength, even though 
it seem, in its first demands, severe and cruel, we shall one 
day find our pleasure; in whose purity the impure man will 
be grateful to hide his wickedness, and in whose humility 
the haughty man will lay down his load of self-esteem! Do 
you want to enter into possession of it by your own way? 
Very well, tryit! It is as if the Lord read something of this . 
kind in the mind of Nicodemus; therefore he adds, “‘ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of. 
the Spirit is spirit. Flesh from flesh; as the root, so the . 
tree. A bad tree cannot bring forth good fruit. Flesh and 
the fruit of the Spirit! You need a new birth of the water 
and the Spirit, of repentance and belief, in order that the 
fruit of the Holy Ghost may grow in you!’”’ What powerful 
and condemnatory expressions those were to be used towards 
this fine, this cultivated, hizh-bred Nicodemus! And all 
you clever, powerful, well-informed. people of to-day, nay, 
even of the whole civilized universe—you know the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures. Flesh is her designation for all 
humanity, its thinking and planning, its wishes and desires, 
as it stands under the ban of decay. It is not, therefore, 
necessary to examine only one class of people, the class 
who perhaps represent publicans and sinners. For we 
all know that the grossness of the flesh, that is, of humanity, 
is not at all confined to them; we know quite well that it 
is not only among them that it unveils itself in fearful guise. 
Alas, no! Let us take the noblest and best within. our- 
selves. The refined part of our being, with all its training, 
its natural affection and amiability, its intentions to be 
good—even all that, Christ includes when he says, “ It is 
only the flesh.” | 

You know what he means: that the best of it is tainted 
by selfishness, tarnished by impurity, darkened by desire. 
Ay, coarsened, made repulsive, by brutality! Look-down 
deep enough into your own life, into the world of your inner, 
innermost being; gaze unflinchingly into your relations 
with others ; look into obscure corners of your own con- 
sciousness, those recesses into which you allow no one to 
glance, not your best friend, perhaps not even your own wife ; 
and acknowledge whether you, too, are not under that 
same ban—whether you, too, are not Flesh! Go through 
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the motion at least of being very frank. Then you will 

acknowledge that you really suffer; your passions weigh 
upon you like a heavy, hateful load ; but they remain, 
and the evidence of their existence is the very evidence 
of your own Flesh! 
‘yourself, but you cannot burst the chains. 
you simply cannot, give yourself a new life—you must 
be born again. We must be born again, Christ said to 
Nicodemus. Can we be? Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin? You know the phrase as the prophet asks it. Can 
a man, when he is old, when he has history behind him, 
when he has shaped and molded himself by a long, labori- 
ous process, can he wipe out all and begin over again? 
Certainly, my friends, it is natural at first to give the plain- 
est ‘“‘No” to these questions. How much is necessary even 
to believe that a downright rascal ever really alters even 
a little! Andto believe that every impulse is metamorphosed ; 
that instead of selfishness, love; instead of calculation, 
childlike confidence; instead of deceit, perfect truth, are 
to reign in a heart—how very, very difficult it is! We are 
forced to say that with man it is impossible, but we may 
add (and God be praised that we may), It zs possible with 
God. Surely there would be no divine mus¢ given for 
this new birth if there were not also a divine can; and 
the Lord indicates in the strongest words how to attain 
this possibility. ‘‘ Marvel not that I said unto you, Ye 
must be born again. The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, and knowest not 
whence it cometh and knowest not whither it goeth. So 
is every one that is born of the Spirit.” Yes, it is a 
secret, a mystery that goes beyond the reach of our senses, 
and one needs another eye than that which looks upon 
this earth, another hand than that which touches this 
world of ours, in order to comprehend it. But note this: 
are you able to see the wind? Its effect—yes; but the 
wind itself? I cannot take it into my hand, I cannot speak 
to it, but it is here; here when it fills the sails, when it 
cools the cheek or rustles the leaves ; and just as certainly 
are there unseen forces of the Spirit, by which a human 
heart can be transported into another sphere of impulses, 
by which it can be literally born again. Within the 
depths of the soul, hidden out of sight, this gentle wind 
passes, and the work. of God is begun; and the breath 
may become a mighty storm, until the strongest man bows 
beneath it and cries out, ‘“‘Thou hast convinced me, and 
I am convinced. Thou hast conquered.” That which 
will not allow Nicodemus to find peace in himself drives 
him to Jesus: that which has tortured many of us when 
in the night we have cried out, O God, O my God, keep 
my soul! That which has made you perhaps go to church 
to try to forget yourself in the prayers of the other wor- 


shipers, or forced you, with shamefaced secrecy, to go 


away by yourself and try to get something out of the 
Bible, that book people talk so much about—tthat is the still, 
soft wind, the delicate, loving zephyr of heaven, being 
-wafted over your poor heated soul. 

When you, dear brother, suddenly perceive the precipice 
upon which you are standing, the restlessness that is wear- 
ing you out, the sins that are keeping you from God; that 
which makes you look up, as the bite of the serpent turned 
wounded Israel to the brazen figure, that which holds your 
gaze, is the invincible power of the Spirit rushing through 
your life. And if some of us have to be torn and beaten 
by the roar and rush of the storm—I remember three 
such awful conflicts, those of Paul, of Augustine, and of 
Luther— it is the same Power, the very same, that quietly, 
gradually, takes possession of others more malleable, less 
hard than ourselves, the sweet empire which ruled John 
and Chrysostom, Spener and Zinzendorf. If to-day any 
word falls into your heart and something stirs within 
you at the question, “‘ Am I become a new creature ?”— if 
then something like regret for the past haunts you, and a 
gleam of faith dawns upon you, oh, do not send it away, 
cling to it until all three—longing, regret, and awakening of 
trust—coalesce in the confession, ‘‘ Father, I have sinned ;”’ 
cling to them all, for they are the first step into the life 
of the new birth, proceeding from Him and His own 
Spirit! Or if, when emerging from great trouble and 
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humiliation, you feel as if a bit of the person you used to 
be were gone forever, and something stronger had taken 
its place, that is the assurance that God has led you one 
step further into the life of being born again. It is true, 
Christ does not, in this text, explain how the new birth is 
accomplished ; he only says that it is possible. He does 
elsewhere speak those wonderful words to which I have just 
alluded, in which he describes it as something like the 
effect of the lifting of the serpent in the wilderness : ‘So 
also must the Son of man-be lifted up, and all who believe 
on him shall not perish, but have eternal life.’”” Wherever, 
whenever, any unhappy, restless, anguished being receives 
forgiveness of sins in the name of Christ, there is the 
beginning of being born again. Itis Christ himself, in his 
own mysterious strength, who knocks at the hearts of men 
and brings them to the unrest of longing, to repentance, 
and then to the repose of faith, in order to make their 
whole existence a dwelling-place for his Spirit. Let us 
rest to-day in this certainty: new birth is possible, and 
therefore it ought to become a reality to us all, as cer- 
tainly as Whitsunday belongs to us all; Whitsunday, that 
day kept in the memory of this. very fact—the shedding 
of the Holy Ghost upon all men! Last Whitsunday the 
question that we asked, ‘‘ Has the Holy Spirit been poured 
upon me ?” let us change, this Trinity Sunday, into the other, 
“Have I been born again, so that the Holy Spirit can 
rest where it first alighted?” God help us all to give an 
answer to that question! And if tc-day we have to say 
No, may a grateful, humble Yes soon be found upon our 


lips! Amen. 
A Little Song 


By William Frederick Dix 


Once, out of all the anguish and the sorrow of my heart, 

I wrote a song, and put my pent-up passion in its art. 
And the great world never heeded this soulful human groan, 
For it bore a burden infinitely heavy of its own. 


Once, out of all the happiness and joy within my breast, 

I made a little song and blithely sent it on its quest. | 
And the great world, with its infinitely many joys divine, 
Still had room and instant welcome for this little song of 


mine ! 
% 
The Educative Power of Greek 
Thought 


By James Field Spalding 


The theory that the present is the result of all the past 
continually prompts the inquiring mind to ask which ele- 
ments of the past have been of greater use in the training 
for the present, or may be now seen to be more prominent, 
or are likely to prevail in the future. 

Among the elements which go to make up the composite 
present of modern life, the Greek civilization and all that 
it includes is just now receiving quite close attention. A 
renewed interest in that people, its thought, methods, edu- 
cation, art, religion, is plainly manifest in connection with 
what is being written upon a wide range of subjects, and 
now and then appears in some fresh and thoughtful book 
like that of Dr. Thomas Davidson, ¢.g., upon the education 
of the Greek people,’ or that of the Edinburgh professor, 
Dr. S. H. Butcher, whose “‘ Aspects of the Greek Genius ” ? 
has just deservedly passed to a second edition. The 
former of these books, to which we shall frequently refer 
in this article, gives the latest and most comprehensive 
view of the influence of Greek thought which has yet 
been published in this country—a view which, though some- 
times obscure and often cumbered with extraneous learn- 
ing, is most interesting, instructive, and inspiring. 

The enduring power of Greek thought is due to various 

1 The Education of the Greek People, and its Jnfluence on Civilization. By 
Thomas Davidson. D. Appleton & Co., New York 


2 Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. By S. H. Butcher, LL.D. Macmillan 
& Co., New York. 
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There were natural gifts and favoring circum- 
stances. The Greek mind was quick, subtle, fearless, 
direct in its vision, and free in its action. The Greek tem- 
perament was mainly joyous, with a tinge of melancholy 
sometimes even pessimistic. 


causes. 


expressing finest shades of thought in forms “light, grace- 
ful, flexible,” he exercised his reason to its utmost limit, 
with little regard to the trammels of consequences, while 
imagination was always calm and subdued, free from the 
hyperbole of the East or the excessive emotionalism of the 
later West. Geographically the Greek people were so 
placed as to be remarkably trained for independence 
and freedom, with the ever-present helps of mountain and 
sea and a varied climate. 

The Greek education at its best period provided well 
for the symmetrical development of body and mind. 
Gymnastics and music were very inclusive terms; and 
under music was brought all that we mean by letters or 
literature. Although education had from the first a close 
connection with religion, it was their poets rather than 
their priests who were the great teachers of the Greeks— 
Homer, par excellence, whose epics were so long studied and 
recited, and reverenced as the Greek Bible—and then the 
tragedians. If we glance for a moment, in this connection, 
at a much later time, we find that, in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, as Dr. Hatch tells us,’ the Greek education had 
‘become almost as complex as our own, and covered the 
same field with the exception of the physical sciences. 

To understand rightly the course of Greek thought, we 
must take into account the normal Greek idea of the State. 
This, at its most flourishing period, was conceived of as 
an organism, not as an organization. Its life was that of 
its citizens, who were not regarded as distinct from it, but 
as one with it. The individual will was voluntarily sub- 
ject to that of the whole, under the reasonable rule of law, 
which, as they viewed it, did not interfere with but secured 
freedom. Education, then, was for the State; its main 
end was to make worthy citizens. With the social nature 
which this people possessed, it can be seen what power 
there must have been in the practical working of this idea ; 

and though it did not long bear sway, it left its impress in 
a patriotism and a loyalty to institutions which the world 


_ has never forgotten, and from which modern democracies — 


are drawing lessons. Plato and Aristotle both present 
this idea of the State, one with much wider departures from 
reality than the other, but both of them faithful to Greek 
principles in this respect. Yet the idea had already begun 
to fade away before the rising influence of individualism 
under the aggressive guidance of Socrates, and this influ- 
ence both Plato and Aristotle strongly helped to foster; 
for, while they would preserve or reconstruct the State, 
they consciously and unconsciously. became leaders of this 
new element of proggess, in the inner needs and claims of 
the individual, 

Philosophy had come, and henceforth there was to be a 
divided interest. The old education was felt to be inade- 
quate. The practical life, the life for the State, must at 
least be led side by side with the contemplative life ; and 
in the minds of an increasing number the former gradually 
lost its hold, and the latter took its place. Socrates, says 
Dr. Davidson, would make “ self-poised men, rather than 
mere dutiful citizens.” Imperfect as his work was, we may 
look upon him as “ discovering a new world, of humanity 
and universal interests.’”’ He was the pioneer in a grand 
moral revolution, leading men away from the outer world 
and bidding them look within and find through reflection, 
in self-knowledge and moral choice and resulting moral 
action, the ideal of life. 

But it is in his disciple and interpreter, Plato, that the 
Christian world has a surpassing interest, and more, too, 
for what is Platonic than for what lingers as strictly Socratic. 
Plato, in a higher sense than can be applied to any other 
pagan philosopher, was a forerunner of Christ ; and Plato- 
nism is that Hellenism which, more than any other, has left 
its mark upon Christianity. Dr. Davidson appears to rec- 


1 “* Influence of Greek Ideas ani Usage; udoa th2 Christian Church,” p. 27, 
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The Greek loved knowledge. 
for its own sake, and, by means of a language capable of 


treated were much modified by Aristotle. 


ognize this, even with all he says later about Aristotle and 
the Alexandrian schools and Stoicism ; but sometimes he 
is pleased and sometimes strangely displeased with Plato- 
nism and with its effects upon the individual Christian life 
or upon the Christian Church.; and so, while intensely 
suggestive in its criticism, this is to us the least satisfac- 
tory portion of his book. Plato, we must believe, had a 
gleam, and more than a gleam, of the one true God; he 
taught that the human spirit could reach forth to God 
through faith and love. Dr. Davidson well observes that 
this mystical element is what gives to Plato’s system its 
chief interest and importance ; and if he is right in calling 
him the founder of mysticism, we can rejoice in his admis- 
sion that mysticism is “‘ the very essence of spiritual relig- 
ion,” and also that this pagan philosopher, a favored 
possessor of the true light which lighteth every man, could 
so foreshadow universal truths which were more fully 
revealed in Christianity. 

The views of Plato upon all the high subjects which he 
It is impossible 
in a few words fitly to compare these two men, each such a 
power in Hellenic thought, and wielding such an influence 
upon the ages that followed. Aristotle was more experi- 
mental as a moralist; he was far less religious. In his 
philosophy he was coldly speculative—all intellect and no 
love; he had not that deep insight into human personality 
which distinguished Plato. His method was inductive; he 
treated of nature and matter as well as of mind; he became 
the herald of modern science. While his life ran partly 
contemporaneous with Plato’s, his environment was essen- 
tially different. He stood just between two epochs of 
political action, looking back to the little republics of 
Greece and on to the great Macedonian monarchy; yet 
practical considerations must have saved him from aconse- 
quent confusion of political thinking, for what he presented 
as the best available constitution of the State very nearly 
resembled the Athenian democracy. Dr. Davidson regards 
his as the greatest of all the Greek philosophies. For some 
centuries it was feared and slighted by the Church as per- 
nicious ; but a reaction set in through scholastic interpreta- 
tion, and ever since it has held an acknowledged place in 
giving form to theology.. Many modern critics claim for 
him a pre-eminence in all other spheres of thought equal to 
that in philosophy, and say that his true place of honor is 
just beginning to be recognized ; and Dr. Davidson, for 
one, declares that “ of all the educational influences that 
have come to the world from Greece, that of Aristotle is 
the. greatest.”’ 

It is chiefly through these leading thinkers of whom we 
have briefly spoken that Greek thought has influenced 
mankind. Yet it was not till after the downfall of Greek 
liberty that the power of Greek thought began really to be 
felt in the world. Then Greek ideas spread throughout 
the East, in the attempts, however unsuccessful, of Alex- 
ander to Hellenize his empire ; afterwards throughout the 
West, when Greece became a Roman province. In the 
East they influenced the systems of Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism, and were in turn influenced by them; -and in both 
East and West they soon came in contact with Chris- 
tianity, which, as a direct divine revelation, was the con- 
tinuation of Judaism, but which aimed to gather up into 
itself the good in all religions and all philosophies. 

It is what Greek thought has effected and what it is 
continuing to effect in connection with Christianity which 
most interests us, and rightly to estimate this we must 
remember what preceded—that relation which it had with 
Hebraism. Thence it learned clearly for the first time the 
foundation-truth of one all-holy personal God; and then 
first “it began to be religious.” What Matthew Arnold 
calls the governing idea of Hellenism, “spontaneity of 
consciousness,” met that of Hebraism, “strictness of 
conscience,” and learned therefrom a new lesson. So, 
although Christianity found the world so possessed of 
Greek ideas, the way had already been partially prepared 
for the acceptance of the finished revelation of the super- 
natural ; and it is not the least derogatory to that revela- 
tion that the two elements, the divine and the human, 
should work together. As Harnack puts it, ‘“‘ Paul adapted 
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the gospel of Christ to the Greek mode of thinking.” And 


why not? Long before St. Paul had anything to do with 


- them—yes, at once—the fusion of the two elements took . 


shape in the Christian Church ; and such the Church has 
always necessarily been—divine and human; the divine 
element the guiding principle, the ruling power and pres- 
ence, ever working upon the human, to teach and purify 
and strengthen, and lift it up to a likeness to God. Of 
this human element the spirit is essentially Hellenic. 
Fhough our religion has come to us from the East, yet, to 
use Professor Butcher’s happy expression, it has been 
“breathed upon, and in a sense transformed, by the 
Western spirit ;” and a careful study of what that means 
will show the continuous, molding influence of Hellenic 
ht. 

The abiding conceptions of Greek philosophy had become 
firmly incorporated in Christianity as early as the begin- 
' ning of the third century. We need not look upon this 
condition of things as Dr. Davidson does, ‘as a corrup- 
tion and an enfeeblement transformation “from a 
historical: belief and rule of life into a metaphysical theory 
and a creed ;” but, in whatever light we view it, the fact 
remains ; and also that the Greek influence had not dimin- 
ished but increased a century later, when Christianity be- 
€ame, in a way, the religion of the Empire; and again, later 
still, when, on the ruins of the Empire, to use our author’s 
significant admission, ‘“‘rose the Roman Catholic Church, 
the true institution of Hellenized Christianity, . . . whose 
vigorous life of fifteen hundred years proves,’ he says, 
“the strength of the principle which underlies it.” Whether 
he regards that Church as still living only upon the strength 
of Hellenism, we do not know ; sostrong does he consider 
the Hellenic influence to have been during the Middle 
Ages as to justify the astounding assertion that it con- 
quered Christianity; and thus he accounts for what he 
calls “ the failure of the medizval Church to satisfy the 
demand of the human soul for moral freedom.” 

To discuss Dr. Davidson’s treatment of the subject from 
this point on would take us into the field of controversy, 
- which it is not our wish to enter; we only venture the re- 
mark that his own view of Christianity and the Church does 
not seem quite clear, nor his position well defined; and 
- thus we may account for many obscure and conflicting state- 
ments about freedom, and faith, and mysticism, and the 
_medizval Church, and the Reformation, and Christianity 
generally. 

Protestant and Catholic writers would naturally regard 
the revolt from the Church in the Reformation very dif- 
ferently. But, whether normal or abnormal, the Greek in- 
fluence must be owned to have been in the new movement 
_ef both Renaissance and Reformation, as it was and is in 
the old life of the pre-Reformation Church. Both the old 
and the new are with us, engaged, as many would say, in 
a silent but mighty conflict, the issue of which can be only 
im the true reconciliation of the principles of divine 
authority and human freedom. If the Church is “the 
realization of the mystic vision of which Plato dreamed,” 
we need not claim that ‘mysticism tends to make the 
- Individual independent of the Church,” but say, rather, that 
through it he may freely act in harmony with the Church. 
At all events, this same Platonic mysticism is perhaps 
more than any other the great human power in all spiritual 
religion to-day. In Christianity, as we have said, is seen 
the true synthesis of the human and the divine elements. 
Recognizing, then, in the teachings of Christianity the hope 
of the world, we gladly make Professor Butcher’s opinion 
eur own: “ Henceforth it is in the confluence of the 
- Hellenic stream of thought with the waters that flow from 
Hebrew sources that the main direction of the world’s 


progress. is to be sought.” 


The great duty of God’s children is tolove one another. This 
duty on earth takes the name and form of the law of humanity. 
We are to recognize all men as brethren, no matter where born, 
or under what sky or imstitution or religion they may live. .. . 
The law of humanity must reign over the assertion of all human 
sights. — William Ellery Channing. 
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French View of Ameri¢an 


Institutions* 
By Francis H. Stoddard 


Twenty-five years ago, when Mr. James Russell Lowell 
wrote his charming essay on “A Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners,” America was insignificant, and the For- 
eigner was important. Something of condescension was 
to be expected; rebellion against its tyranny implied lack 
of proportion; submission, tempered by timid jeering at 
the minor weaknesses of the great ones who came to us from 
over sea, was pleasantest, safest, perhaps noblest. For 
the Foreigner was there, and we were far away. Difference 
rather than excellence was all that the Foreigner could 
readily find; the utmost to be expected of the critic was 
that he should tolerate the difference without resentment. 

But the old order changes, and we change with it. The 
childish habit of submission, with sporadic rebellious im- 
pulses, has ceased to be the national habit when the con- 
descending Foreigner takes his walk abroad, for the reasons 
that not only has condescension ceased to be the habit of 
the Foreigner, but that the Foreigner himself, as a separate 
species, has become almost extinct. 

When Mr. Bryce studies political systems, or Mr. Von 
Holst studies educational systems, it is not the Foreigner 
of our childhood who makes the utterance; the voice 
is the voice of a man of the world, of a cosmopolitan 
observer, of a specialist without prejudice. The provincial 
Foreigner, with his little Paris, London, or Oxford yardstick, 
is almost forgotten as a literary personage. 

Forgotten is he, but not extinct. For at first sight it 
certainly seems that we have him with us again, in his 
most finished, cultivated, hopeless form, when M. Paul 
Bourget, psychological literary critic and Member of the 
French Academy, spends a season in America and writes 
his Outre-Mer.”’ | 

The American reads certain portions of the work in'a 
confused state of mind, wavering between indignation and 
commiseration. One cannot remain long in either mental 
condition. For the indignation one has, on behalf of the 
womanhood of America, in reading the chapters on Newport 
and Cambridge, gives place to compassion, if not to pity, 
when one thinks of the patient Bourget trying his Boulevard 
standards on the specimens of young women presented to 
him at Newport, seen by him as teachers in the Boston 
schools, seated opposite to him in the Cambridge horse- 
cars. One thinks of some one set to a task beyond his 
power, of Gulliver in Lilliput, of Rip Van Winkle in the 
Village, of the Vicar of Wakefield at the Fair, of Thackeray 
when he first ate an oyster. Indignation turns to pity ; 
pity turns to mirth. The observations are so archaic, so 
paternal, so innocent. It is not real observation ; it is not 
serious study: it is simply the Condescending Foreigner 
with his inexperience, his theory, and his note-book. 

Yet it is not to say these things that I have called atten- 


- tion to this book. These things hardly need saying now. 


Mark Twain said something of the sort some months 
ago; divers lesser and greater critics have said something 
of the sort atintervals since. There is much of truth in the 
criticism when made. M. Bourget’s tone is certainly conde- 
scending ; his judgments often imply provinciality of mental 
habitat rather than wide acquaintance with excellent forms ; 
and many of his comments express the vague wonder of a 
child gazing with neither appreciation nor desire at new 
customs contravening his cherished ideals. Certainly, also, 
the theory and the note-book—the standards and the 
machinery of investigation—are always in evidence. Amer- 
ica is literary material to M. Bourget, to be exploited 
in a book; America is physiological and psychological 
material to be made to establish a proposition. Like 
Tartarin in the Alps, M. Bourget plunges into the crevasses 
in our social glaciers in perfect confidence that at the 
bottom he will find evidence of his “‘ system.”” Usually he 
finds it; he is very certain and very eager ; it is the reader 
who grows weary or loses confidence; and the reader 
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often has the notion thrust upon him, as he reads the surface 


comments on surface phenomena, that it is M. Bourget, 
rather than the American man or the American woman, 
who is judged in this critical work. ; 

Nevertheless, this book is a valuable one, and its com- 
ments and criticisms on the larger aspects of American 
civil and political life are important. For M. Bourget is a 
candid observer as well as a trained analyst, and his work 
is greatest when he is dealing with the most difficult prob- 
lems. So itis not as a collection of literary sketches of 
American society women, American criminals, and Ameri- 
can crudities that the work has prospect of permanent 
value. It has value as the report of a student upon the 
problems of democracy, in France and in America. M. Bour- 
get studied the effect of democracy upon social life, as 
illustrated in the society leader; upon personal character, 
as illustrated in the typical man of success; upon the 


zsthetic sense, as illustrated in the artistic and architect- | 


ural masterpieces; upon vicious and degenerate tend- 
encies, as illustrated in the typical inhabitants of the 
slums, the city hiding-places, the prisons; upon the less 
fortunate members of the social organism, as illustrated in 
the toiling masses ; upon the desires of the fortunate, as 
illustrated in the national pleasures; upon the mental 
craving of the people, as illustrated in the educational 
systems; and upon the heart of the nation, as illustrated 
in the general tone of social, business, and political life. 
From all this study he sets forth the statement of two great 
services that American democracy has rendered in the 
establishment of two new and important social propositions. 
The first of these propositions is that science and freedom 
can be copartners; that scientific method and system can 
exist, and are natural, in connection with fullest pedagogic 
freedom ; that the scientific habit of investigation in relig- 
ious, political, and educational experiments is not opposed 


to the fullest political and the fullest religious liberty. The | 


second of these propositions is that a strong individuality, a 
complete personality, is not only a possibility, but is indeed 
the sign and symbol of the freedom of true democracy. 
America, according to M. Bourget, has established these two 
propositions. In France, so far as he had observed, the 
organization of free institutions has served to crush the 
individual desire; and the opportunities of liberty had 


cloyed the individual preference. So, also, in France, the 


dreaded foe of excellence had been science. In science, 
it was supposed, was concealed a principle of Nihilism 
incompatible with the higher needs of the heart of 
man. Science was a bad educator of the heart of the 
people. Present disintegration and degeneracy was a 
moral malady caused by the intoxication produced in ill- 
prepared brains by the exultation over the imperfectly 
understood results of science. So to M. Bourget it had 
seemed to be in France. But in America, says he, 
freedom of thought in religion exists side by side with the 
most fervent Christianity, and neither does Christianity 
stand in the way of scientific development, nor does that 
development lessen the Christian faith. In America, also, 
scientific method underlies education ; all culture is em- 
bodied in the schools in a corresponding activity; all 
knowledge tends to practical exemplification; and the 
most scientific of teachings, understood in this way, pro- 
duces neither degradation nor revolt. In America, also, 
scientifically organized systems serve to open opportuni- 
ties rather than to repress desire. 

America, therefore, has taught France that scientific 
method and scientific organization are compatible with 


freedom. It has taught eo day the greater lesson of 
al. 


the importance of the individu In Europe democracy 
has consisted in the constant sacrifice of the individual to 
the community ;*in America it has worked toward the more 
intense, more complete development of the individual, and 
to the diminution of the influence of the State. It is indi- 
vidual enterprise in New York civic life ; individual enter- 
prise in the application of energy to social elegancies ; 
individual force in the developmert of the American 
woman, the American business man; individual energy in 
the pioneer West. By individual shrewdness and force 
the railroad system is developed ; by individual generosity 
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the university is founded. Democracy assists the mainte- 
nance of the idea of personality; the State becomes in 
some sense an embodiment and fulfillment of the individual 


excellence ; a war can be waged in a democracy on behalf: 


of nationality—of the personality, that is, of a nation. 

So much, writes M. Bourget, has America to say to 
Europe. So much, at all events, has the French critic to 
say tous. M. Bourget came to America expecting crude- 
ness, restlessness, strife. He found scientific harmony 
and developed personality. He returned, looking forward 
“to the United States of Europe which was the dream of 
King Henry IV., and which still remains the ideal of true 
civilization, reconcilable with all external forms and all 
internal traditions.” 

M. Bourget has done us a service in this record of his 
study of the problem. 


The Centenary of Union College 
By G. Briggs Lynes 


One of the most charming 
features of the older Ameri- 
can colleges is their marked 
individuality. Founded under 
vary ing circumstances and in 


molded by the influence of 
presidents and professors of 
widely different personalt- 


policy and cherishes a set of 
customs and traditions dis- 
tinctively its own. 
Of no college is this truer 
than of “‘ Old Union,” whose 
centennial exercises have 
been celebrated during the 
last week. Founded when the historic old town of Schenec- 
tady was almost on the western frontier of New York State, 
she has contributed a splendid share of the men who have 
made the Empire State and the Nation what they are 
to-day. ‘The names of her alumni who have distinguished 
themselves and their Alma Mater in the learned profes- 
sions, in National and State offices, and in the army are 
too numerous to mention here. Nearly twoscore of her 
sons—to choose but one illustration—have been elected 
presidents of American colleges. But it is not merely her 
alumni-roll that has brought distinction to Union College. 
In a number of ways her history is unique. She was the 
first college founded north of New York City and west of 


President Raymond 


the Hudson ; and the first college in the New World that 
was founded on an undenominational basis. She was the 


first to introduce the study of modern languages, and the 
first to broaden the regular curriculum by the addition 
of an optional scientific course. Within her walls was 
organized the first school of Civil Engineering in the 
United States, just half a century ago. Union, under the 
administration of Dr. Nott—whose presidency of sixty-two 
years is the longest known in the history of American 
colleges, and in some respects the most famous—led the 
way in establishing a new system of college discipline. 
For minute regulation and strict supervision were substi- 
tuted general rules and a direct appeal to the manhood of 
the students. Dr. Nott sought to lay the basis of good 
conduct by arousing a sense of personal honor and personal 
responsibility, and by creating mutual confidence between 
the students and the Faculty. His success was marked, 
and the old system has become almost entirely a thing of 
the past. Union is likewise known as the mother of col- 


lege fraternities. The first was founded there in 1825, and © 
six out of the ten oldest have had their “mother chapter” — 


at Old Union. 
Proud of their Alma Mater and enthusiastic in their loy- 


alty to her, the alumni have returned to their college home — 


to celebrate their first centennial. None of them ever for- 


get the beauty of that home. A gentle ascent under over- ~ 


response to peculiar needs, — 


ties, each has developed a. 
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arching elms leads up to the entrance.of the grounds on 
College Hill. Bending to the north, one enters the old 
Blue Gate, and passes on the left residences of the pro- 
fessors and the president, half hidden in the leafy month 
of June by venerable trees. The gray and white walls 
of the two colleges, North and South—almost severe in 
their chaste beauty—inclose between them the broad, level 
campus. Just back of the center of the campus, half-way 
between North and South Colleges, rises Nott Memorial 
Hall, with its stately dome; while in the rear of all, the 
library, with its beautiful colonnade, sweeps in the form of a 
broad arch toward northandsouth. In frontofthe campus 
and the college runs the Terrace and its long seat of 
stone, where, in the years gone by, so many young voices 
have sung the Terrace Song: et 


Ye Union boys, whose pipes are lit, come forth in merry throng. 

Upon the Terrace let us sit, and cheer our souls with song ; 

Old Prex may have his easy chair, the Czar may have his 
throne— 

Their cushions can get worse for wear, but not our seat of stone. 


Thou grand old seat of stone, 
Thou jolly seat of stone, : 

Then here’s to thee, right merrily, 
Thou grand old seat of stone. 


A few steps from the northern end of the Terrace, in a 


slight hollow, nestles Captain Jack’s garden, with its pic- . 


turesque walks. In an open space stands the old class-day 
elm, with its wide-spreading branches, and not far away 


The brook that bounds through Union’s grounds 
Gleams bright as Delphic water. 


Beyond the garden stretches the great college grove, where 
the long vistas of open woodland are varied here and there 
with broad, sunny fields. The ample valley of the Mohawk, 
framed by soft blue hills, completes the setting of the 
picture. It almost seems that John Howard Payne was 
thinking of the beauty of this home of his college days 
when he wrote those strangely tender verses that have 
touched so many human hearts. 

Such are the scenes which welcomed the sons of Old 
Union to the celebration of her centenary. Gray-haired 
old men who had returned as alumni to the semi-centen- 
nial exercises in 1845 joined in college songs and college 
cheers with undergraduates still in their teens. Class- 
mates who had not seen each other for decades were boys 
again together. Memories of the past—stories of class 
escapades, of the toil and the pleasures of undergraduate 
days, tender recollections of college friends who had passed 
away, fraternity reunions where the bonds of the olden 
time weré renewed once more—made the occasion one of 
peculiar personal interest. 

But while the centenary of Union College possessed an 
especial interest for her own alumni, the exercises have 
justly claimed much public attention. True to her name and 
her history, the College invited leading ministers of various 
denominations and representatives of all the older Ameri- 
can colleges to join with her in her centennial rejoicings. 
The Memorial Sermon, on Sunday morning, was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. George Alexander, of New York City; the 
Baccalaureate Sermon, in the evening, by Bishop Doane, 
of Albany. At the Conference of Religion and Education, 
in the afternoon, representatives of the Dutch Reformed, 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic Churches were among the speakers. The Confer- 
ence was significant of the breadth of view prevalent in 
the times in which we live. It was most fitting that a col- 
lege whose boast for a hundred years has been its freedom 
from denominational control should invite various denomi- 
nations, each maintaining colleges and universities of its 
own, to explain through their representatives their attitude 
and work in respect to higher education. 

The Educational Conference on the following day was 
no less important. The three sessions, devoted to “The 
School,” “The College,” and “The University,’ were 
addressed by representative workers in these fields. Sec- 
retary Dewey, of the Board of Regents ; President Andrews, 
of Brown; President G. Stanley Hal], of Clark; and 
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President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, were among the 
speakers. One of the most interesting features of the day 
—not on-the printed programme—was the introduction and 
discussion of a resolution in the afternoon session that the - 
State of New York ought to pay the college tuition of 
‘“‘ each of its sons and daughters who had obtained a college- 
entrance diploma.”’ The resolution was not brought to a 
vote, but it showed how progressive and practical were the 
ideas abroad in the Conference. Even more valuable were 
the remarks of President Gilman and President Hall on the 


vexed question of the relations of the college and the uni- 


versity. 

One of the happiest characteristics of the whole week. 
was the spirit of hospitality everywhere present. The 
ancient city of Schenectady—known almost as widely by 
its old Dutch appellation of Dorp—put forth every effort to 
welcome its guests. Throughout the week the daily papers 
were printed in garnet, the College color. The great Gen- - 
eral Electric Works, where visitors are almost unknown, 
honored the Union alumni badge as a card of admission. 
The Union garnet was seen everywhere in the city. On 
College Hill every professor’s home and every Fraternity 
chapter-house swarmed with guests. But the era of good 
feeling and hospitality found its highest level on Tuesday 
and Wednesday in the Alumni and Centennial Banquets. 
The great floor of Nott Memorial Hall was scarcely large 
enough for the crowded table. If there was more en- 
thusiasm at the second banquet, the former would have 
been more interesting to the general observer. President — 
Raymond presided. The after-dinner speeches consisted 
entirely of greetings, through representatives of their facul- 


- ties, from Harvard, Yale, Brown, Columbia, Bowdoin, 


Williams, Dartmouth, Washington and Lee, Rutgers, 
Hamilton, Amherst, Vassar, and the University of the City 
of New York; while the greeting of the Regents was 
brought by their Chancellor himself. Even her own sons 
at the Alumni Banquet on the following day could pro- 
nounce no more glowing or eloquent praises in honor of 
their Alma Mater than fell from the lips of her distinguished 
guests. 
Time would fail to recount the other exercises of this 
centennial week. On one occasion President Gilman 
humorously bade the audience be consoled when it was 
announced that President Harper, of Chicago, could not 
be present on account of ill health. ‘ I have been looking 
over the programme,” he said, ‘“‘and there are forty-seven 
addresses and speeches yet in store for you.”’ Many of 
these were needed on Wednesday, which had been set 
apart as Memorial Day, to describe “The College in 
Patriotic Service,” “The College in Professional Life,” 
and * The College in Statesmanship and Politics.” But 
of all the addresses and speeches of the week none ex- 
celled in vigor of thought and elegance of language the 
one delivered on Commencement Day by the Honorary 
Chancellor and Centennial Orator, Bishop Henry C. Pot- 
ter, of New York. A few of his words may fittingly close 
this sketch: “This college has always stood, and I pray 
God may ever continue to stand, as the nursery, not alone 
of a sound learning, but also as the home of a truly 
philosophic and reflective temper. ... It was called 
Union College because, in a generation conspicuous for 
marked denominational differences, it was meant to stand 
for a larger and a more comprehensive spirit. . . . Recog- 
nizing that greater is the spirit than the form or symbol 
through which it finds expression, there presided from the 
beginning here a wide-minded and reverent faith, pro- 
foundly concerned rather for the fundamental virtues, and 
constantly illustrating theii*transforming power.” 


% 


If we reflect on the number of men we have seen and 
known, and consider how little we have been to them and 
they to us, what must our feelings be? We meet with the 
man of genius without conversing with him, with the 
scholar without learning from him, with the traveler with- 
out gaining information from him, the amiable man without 
making ourselves agreeable to him.— Goethe. 7 
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Intelligent Woman’ s Field 
By Mary Willis 


There is one department in the administration of every 
municipality, town, or village that should command the 
time and attention of every intelligent woman, and that is 
the department of education. . This does not mean that 
‘every woman should undertake the work of personal in- 
vestigation, or seek to compel the carrying out of per- 
sonal views in the conduct of public education. It does 
mean that she should know the amount spent per capita 


for the education of the children of the community; how 


it compares with other communities ; that she should know 
something of the census of the town ; the laws relating 
to the public schools; the amount paid in salaries, and 
whether the sum ‘paid is sufficient to command the best 
teachers. 

Mrs. Henrotin, the President of the Federation of 

‘Women’s Clubs, said recently that the work of women’s 
‘clubs is changing ; that each year the work takes more and 
more the civic form. This is progress. If the women’s 
clubs throughout the country will give their individual 
attention to civic affairs as they relate to the community, 
and their combined influence to secure the best adminis- 
tration of every department, we shall have the most perfect 
‘local governments in the world. 

There is a town in Connecticut where a local tradesman 
‘said with pride to a visitor: “There are thirteen million- 
aires who go down to that station every morning.” That 
town expends more per capita for the support of paupers 
and: semi-paupers than it does for the children educated in 
its public schools. The percentage of illiteracy there 
is appalling. The truant law is not enforced; the town 
does not demand that the teachers shall be normal-school 
or college graduates. The Connecticut Legislature, this 
past year, investigated the public schools of Fairfield 
‘County, and the revelations ought to cause the thirteen 
millionaire taxpayers of this town to blush. If the women 
of this town, who are charitable, benevolent, and of average 
intelligence, had, in dealing with the families who were 
‘cared for by the town and by their individual effort, 
worked scientifically, they would have made the connec- 
tion between ignorance and pauperism which is very evi- 
dent from the town report ; they would have accomplished 
positive results by affecting the school administration. 

The indifference of taxpayers as to the way the public 
money is spent amounts to criminality. When it is ‘real- 
ized that the public money wasted, and worse than wasted, 
would insure both literary and manual training to every 
child whose education must depend on what the public 
‘money supplies, it ought to cause every public-spirited 
man and woman to register a vow to consecrate a part of 
their time to public service, giving their talents and abilities 
where they would count for the public good. 

The year’s examinations of the public schools of New 

_ York City are completed, and the result publicly announced, 
The examinations for the Normal College reveal that out 
of thirteen hundred and fifty candidates for the College 
examination but five hundred and eighty-eight passed. 
This is startling; but President Hunter, of the Normal 
‘College, congratulates the schools on their good work. as 
compared with previous years. He says: “ Last year we 
were compelled to take in students who received but sixty- 
eight per cent. in their examinations, so as to complete the 
required six hundred allowed us by law. This year we 

--did not do this, for a sufficient number of ‘students passed 
an examination equal in severity to that of last year, and 

‘made upthe requisite number.”” The minimum percentage 
required for entrance to the Normal College is seventy-five 

sper cent. The taxpayers of New York face the fact that 
the public-school system, which, from the primary school up, 
exists as a preparation for the N ormal College, fails to fit 
fifty per cent. of the girls to pass the required entrance 
examination ; that in previous years students who were 

admitted had to receive part of their preparatory training 

‘in the College. They also must face the facts that thou- 

sands of children are crowded out of the public primary 
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‘schools—and this does not include the children who are 


being educated as a part of a system of charity, tainted 
from infancy with pauperism ; and that in one school alone 
seven hundred children are attending half-day sessions. 

In New York City more than half the children who 
enter the primary department finish their education in the 
grammar-school, dropping out at the several grades. In 
spite of this constant lessening of numbers, less than fifty 
per cent. of those who go through the entire course pass 
the entrance examination for the institution that is the 
pinnacle of the structure. Comment is not necessary. 

Nor is this condition unusual. It exists ina great many 
cities where public instruction is based on an inflexible 
system which does not consider the social conditions of 
the children dependent upon it for education. 

Such results must raise the question whether a series of 
high schools, with a training-school for teachers, would not 
meet the requirements of public education for every city. 

One thing is certain: that women have more leisure than 
men to give to the study of educational systems and meth- 
ods; they have the leisure to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the teachers, and to know the opportunities and limitations 
that employment under absolute control involves. 

The perfection of any public-school system depends, 
must depend, on the cordial interchange between the two 
governing influences in every child’s life—the home and 
the school. Whether they will or no, they are allies, and 
their victory depends on directed co-operation, unity of 
aim because of a unity of effort. Public education de- 
pends on educated public sentiment, and that on the com- 
prehension of what is being done in other communities ” 
home and abroad. 


Felicitous Expression 
By Helen Marshall North 


Whipple, the essayist, characterizes the art of liter 
composition as “an invigorating contest with the difficul 
ties of expression in which the whole nature is actively 
engaged.” But one prefers to think that those peculiarly 
happy expressions which so illumine the pages of the great 
masters of literature are not the result of a contest, how- 
ever invigorating, but rather the direct result of being a 
genius. We like not so much to visit the literary work- 
shop, or even to hear a suggestion of its existence, when 
Homer or Shakespeare or Schiller or Heine holds us en- 


_ Chained and self- -forgetful. 


But, even granting the necessity of an occasional struggle 
with the dictionary on the part of the happily gifted poet 
or novelist, it must be supposed that his contest, being 
conducted with heaven-winged weapons, is of briefer dura- 
tion and wins a more glittering crown of victory than that 
of his humbler, plodding brother, whose pen the Muses 
have never deigned to notice. 

Take, for a pleasing example of choice expression, the 
‘Lines to a Field-Mouse” by Burns. The well-chosen 
adjectives in the first line introduce one so intimately to 
the little despoiled creature—‘“ the wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, 
tim’rous beastie”—that all mice will hereafter appear 
sleekit, tim’rous, and cow’rin’. “Thy poor earth-born 
companion” is another charming touch of the poet-pen 
which will forever win from the reader a feeling of com- 
radeship for the tiny creatures ; and then, who but Burns 
could or would have summed up the whole economic sys- 
tem of the mouse family so vividly as in the expressions 
*‘ silly wa’s”’ and “ wee bit housie.””’ What a subtle touch 
of sweet sympathy and true contrition is shown in the 


huge fellow-mortal who has unwittingly brought dismay - 


and ruin which he can in no way repair; and 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble 


pictures for one in a single sentence the whole system of 
the mouse-carpenter. 

Robert Herrick knew many a dainty trick with words. 
The “ erring ” lace which enthralls the crimson stomacher 
is a fine diversion of the adjective from the moral to the 
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material world; and what language could so well delineate 
the rustle of brave garments as these : 

Whenas in silk my Julia goes, 

Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 

The Uiguefaction of her clothes! 


Now a glance at Spenser’s happy phrases, as quaint and 
sweet as our own arbutus blossoming in Pilgrim woods. 
“‘ Heaven’s wide hollowness”’ is perhaps as fitting and ade- 
quate a description of the firmament as ever poet breathed. 


The stedfast starre 
That was in Ocean’s waves yet never wet; 
and 
Al that in the wide deepe wandering arre, 


can hardly be equaled as pictures in words of star and sky. 
Proud Lucifera is represented as “sitting high, for lowly 
she did hate,” and, while no especial suggestiveness or 


beauty inheres in the plain little word igh, yet in this set- 


ting it becomes strong, vivid, and rich in meaning. 


The chayne of strong necessitee, 
Which fast is tyde to Jove’s eternal seat, 


is a model of vigorous word-building in which the opening 
phrase is sufficient to fix its meaning in the reader’s mind, 
but emphasis is gained by the concluding line. Some 
pretty conceits of language, produced by judicious juxta- 
position of ordinary words, not in themselves forceful, are 
found in the description of the dwelling of Archimago, the 
Enchanter : 

A little lowly hermitage it was. hard by a forest’s side, 

Far from resort of Jeople that did pas 

In travaille to and fro: a /ittle wyde 

There was an holy chappell edifyde. 

Wherein the Hermit dewly wont to say 

His holy things, each morn and eventyde: 

Thereby a christall stream did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountain welled forth alway. 


Words of one and two syllables make up the greater 
part of this little description, but so happily is each situated 
that one can think of no fine phrases in foreign, three- 
syllabled words that could so fittingly picture the quiet 
place. Further on we read of one who walked “ very 
sagely sad” and “well could file his tongue as smooth as 
glas,” and with pious mockery 


Told of saintes and Popes, and evermore 
He strowed an Ave-Mary after and before. 


Every one is familiar with Shelley’s lines : 


Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew; 
and the 
soft and purple mist, 
Like a vaporous amethyst. 


Of our modern American authors, Lowell, especially, 
possessed the art of seizing from his word-armory the pre- 
cise combination to give life and color to his pages. He 
tells of the crow’s caw which drops to you “ filtered through 
five hundred fathoms of crisp blue air;” of “the merry 
crew of orioles which swing in their hammocks from the 
pendulous boughs ;” of the humming-birds, “little zig- 
zagging blurs,” their throats “ sparkling with angry fire,” 
and of the bobolinks “twinkling through the garden ” and 
singing “with a rapidity that would have distanced the 
deftest-tongued Figaro that ever rattled.” He writes of 
“‘a houseless lane”—as fit an expression as Spenser’s 
dreadlesse corage.”’ 


Then care away, 
And wend along with me, 


sings Coridon’ in the “ Complete Angler,” and we may re- 
iterate the encomium of honest “ Piscator,”’ “I shall love 
you for it as long as I know you.” 

And who could better sum up all the delights of the 
careless yet sound pleasures of the “ Angler” than he who 
sings, in the same gentle pastoral, 


But these delights I neither wish 
Nor envy, while I freely fish. 


Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey” is replete with 
suggestive and felicitous expressions. That interesting 
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beast, Aodéstine, inspires many of them. She “relapses 
into her own private gait,” and the private gait of a don- 
key is a fruitful phrase to the initiated traveler. “Every 
decent step that Modestine took must have cost me at 
least two emphatic blows.” “A little out of the village, 
Modestine, filled with the demon, set her heart upon a 
by-road, and positively refused to leave it.” And, again, 
Modestine ‘“‘ munched some black bread with a contrite, 
hypocritical air.” He tries to “ steer Modestine through a 
village,” and when his traveler’s pack falls to the ground, 
Modestine, “‘ none better pleased, incontinently drew up 
and seemed to smile.” He tells of “‘a wilderness of turf 
and stones ;” of a “fine, busy, breathing rustic landscape ;’” 
of a space which “ had the air of being a road which should 
lead everywhere at the same time,” and of a dark night in 
which he could see “a certain fleecy density, or night 
within night, for a tree.” . 
Blessings on those happily inspired pens whose words, 
so fit and fair, beguile the fancy, stimulate the imagination, 
and lead one to wonder that his own dull quill should so 
tamely express thoughts which are winged so graciously 
under the touch of genius. 


% 
Wells College 


By W. E. W. 


Wells College was founded in 1868 by Henry Wells, 
whose name is not only borne by the institution itself, but 
is still perpetuated in the title of the Wells-Fargo Ex- 
press Company. During the twenty-seven years of its 
existence the College has extended its privileges to over 
eight hundred students. Its situation at Aurora, N. Y., 
places it almost centrally between Ithaca and Auburn, and 
gives it opportunity from time to time to supplement its. 
regular courses by lectures from the professors of Cornell, 
on the one hand, or Auburn Seminary, on the other. 

Dr. Frisbee’s resignation in June last, after nineteen 
years of useful work, was followed by the appointment of 
Dr. William E. Waters, a graduate of Yale University, of 
the class of 1878, for some time a classical instructor at 
Yale, and at the time of his call to Wells Professor of 
Greek and Comparative Philology in the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Dr. Waters brings with him to his new duties the 
exp: rience of fifteen years as an educator. A thoroughly 
revised catalogue, a remodeled course of study, and the 
abolition of any kind of preparatory instruction after the 
coming June are the first evidences of a new executive spirit. 

Wells College stands for the fullest contact and influence 
possible between instructor and student, and it aims to. 
avoid any sacrifice of this principle through large and un- 
wieldy numbers in the recitation-rooms. It emphasizes. 
also, through its Dean, Miss Helen F. Smith, the impor- 
tance of a thoughtful supervision over the home life and. 
comforts of its students. 

For all regular students the course of undergraduate. 
work leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Four full 
courses are taken each year, a full course being such as 
continues throughout an entire year and requires in prer-. 
aration and recitation about nine hours per week of a stu- 
dent’s' time. There are two-thirds, half, and one-third 
courses also, requiring proportionately less time and per- 
mitting abroad range of electives. This system keeps a 
proper balance of the student’s work between all the in- 
structors. In freshman year all the work is required ; in 
the following one-fourth is elective; in junior and senior 
years three-fourths are elective. The department of Music: 
has a full five years’ course, and grants diplomas to such. 
students as, on the completion of their course, pass an 
examination. 

Whether Carlyle is correct or not in calling a university 
a collection of books, Wells College is continuously adding: 
to both its library and its laboratories. In matters of 
Bible study and physical training the maintenance, not 


- only of a sound mind, but of a healthy soul also, in a sound 


body, is not ignored. Here the proximity of Auburn Sem-. 
inary and the waters of Cayuga Lake blend their wholesome 
influences; for the rowing is superb at Aurora, and the 
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Wells College Boat Club provides a pleasant and popular 


means of healthful recreation. 

Philanthropic societies exist among the students. There 
is a deep interest in missionary, charitable, and reform 
efforts, as the activity of the Missionary Society, the College 
Settlements Association, and the Catharine Guild testifies. 
In these organizations the College makes it a principle to 
give the students full opportunity to illustrate by personal 
example the fitness of its motto: Habere et dispertire, 
to have and to bestow. The Phcenix Societas has for 
its object the promotion of the study of literature. It 
holds fortnightly meetings, and gives an annual public 
entertainment at which youthful mirth and jollity run a 
merry course. Then there is the grave and thoughtful 
Social Science Club, in which full opportunity is given for 
the study and discussion of social and economic questions. 
Though it is conducted as a debating society, its aim is 
study rather than skill in debate. The interest of its meet- 
ings centers in the general discussion, in which all the 
members are expected to take part. 

These are the broad lines which serve to give some 


accurate conception of the type of Wells College and of 


life in this institution. With all that is peculiar to it, and 
with all its beautiful and unique environment on the shore 
of picturesque Cayuga Lake, Wells College is still, and 
above all, like its sister colleges, a seat of learning, where 
the character, conduct, and mental equipment of the young 


women are the composite ideal of the curriculum and the 


government of the institution. 


Public Censors 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


Sometimes Americans of the conservative school are 
troubled and made anxious by what they term laxity in 
the manners and speech of the American people. The 
future to them is a problem which they trust a kind Provi- 
dence will save them from being compelled to encounter. 
But the most conservative need not despair; at least, not 
while two of the school trustees now serving on Long 
Island live. They stand, the guardians of morals, not only 
of the present, but the future. 

_ These gentlemen have convictions, and that element 

necessary -to make convictions of any value—courage. 
Two of the teachers, serving the town under these trustees, 
live two miles from the school. The wheel that has 
carried itself into popularity offered a pleasant, safe, and 
convenient method of transit to these young women, and 
they, without consulting their employers, bought bicycles 
and usedthem. Theythought their engagement had to do 
only with the fulfilling of all the duties of their position to 
the best of their ability. This was a mistake. It included 
the method of transit from their homes to the school. 
_ Last week righteousness had its perfect work, and the 

teachers were solemnly forbidden to ride to or from school 
on their bicycles. The trustees regretfully realized that 
their authority reached no further. A newspaper reporter, 
lost in the mental darkness.of his profession, asked these 
gentlemen if there was any other objection to these teachers. 
“‘ Did they—did they wear—did they wear—bloomers ?” 

‘“‘No;” he was assured they wore skirts of proper length 
for the school-room. “ But,” one of the gentlemen said, 
‘it was best to be careful, for there was no telling how soon 
they would be coming in pantaloons, like those New York 
women.” 

The New York women must be moved to gratitude that 
the public censor did not abbreviate in referring to the gar- 
ments he supposed they wore. For it is evident, by the 
carefulness of his language, that he views New York women 
as appearing in a uniform peculiar to that wicked city. It 
_ is a pity that these gentlemen could not be persuaded -to 


leave their asparagus-beds and come to New York for a 


visit. Travel improves the mind; but, of course, there 
must be a mind; it is the first essential of improvement. 
When men can equal their convictions and compel 
obedience from women who ride bicycles, then they are not 
to be ignored. True, the women who obeyed still wore 
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skirts, and that may account for their weakness. It would 
be useless to send these gentlemen photographs of New 
York women in their street dress, for the former are not 
the kind who walk by faith. Sight is the guide for men of 
such courage. 


Sad would be their feelings if they read the newspapers, 


for two sermons were recently preached by eminent clergy- 
men, and a bicycle club came on wheels to hear one of them.. 
It is really a subject for rejoicing that these good men 
will be spared a knowledge of the degeneracy and weak- 
ness of the pulpit. For the clergymen actually approved: 
of bicycles. Horrors! They may use them, and encourage 
their daughters and wives tousethem! Lifeisa trialifone 
is burdened with knowledge in addition to convictions.. 


But, in spite of any feeling of resentment which a New - 


York woman may feel, she should remember that even in 
the heat of anger these gentlemen did not abbreviate, but 
pronounced the three syllables. Those most fearful of the 
future may take courage. Two good men may surely save 
a country. One would have saved a city of olden time if-he- 
could have been found. To-day two are known. 


The Witchcraft at Bow Bridge Castle 


A Young Folks’ Story 
By Virginia Woodward Cloud 
In Two Parts—I. 
There was great consternation in and out of Bow Bridge 


_ Castle, for strange happenings had taken place for nigh a 


fortnight, and nobody knew whence they came. The 
result was that his Lordship grew so fierce, and his gouty 
foot so painful, that all feared to go anear him, yet feared 
the more not to do so. His daughter, the little Lady Fair- 
locks, went about most sorrowfully, with downcast mien 
and tearful eyes. Rigarole, her page, meanwhile, would 
forget to play the lute, hiding to peer mournfully at her 
from behind the arras. Mistress Bess (being the only 
lady-in-waiting that the castle afforded) spent her time 
mainly flying hither and thither to surmise or investigate. 
Ever and anon she peered from a window into the courtyard. 
below, where some of the minions were sure to be gathered 
in groups, whispering fearfully, or glancing upward at the 
castle windows ; or then would she run to question and 


upbraid the Magri, who was his Lordship’s very Primest. 


Minister and Reliable Referee. 

Now, the Magri occupied the same position in the castle: 
as does a row of encyclopzdias on our library shelves, with 
several dictionaries thrown in, only he was not half so con- 
venient. For the Magri would never vouchsafe information 
on any subject without three hours’ solitude and thought. 

Now, as the Magri had never been known to go beyond 
the big Bow Bridge of the castle (or even so far as Bow 
Bridge Green), he must have been a talented and remark- 
able man to be able to give information on any sub- 
ject in the universe, from the basting of a bird over the 
kitchen spit to the name of the end star in the tail of a 


meteor. When, therefore, the first mysterious happening _ 


occurred at the castle (which was the disappearance of his 
Lordship’s jeweled snuff-box, spirited out of his hand while 
he was playing solitaire), Mistress Bess made off straight- 
way to ask the Magri whither it had gone. The Magri 
replied, as usual, that he would make it known in three 
hours, and shut himself up with the Mammoth Recipe Books 
and the telescope. But at the end of three hours he had to 
confess, with a pompous apology to his Lordship, that he 


was unable to discover the whereabouts of the snuff-box. — 


Whereupon his Lordship waxed wrathy, and Mistress Bess 
slammed the door in the Magri’s face. 

The next morning his Lordship’s gold spectacles had 
disappeared in the same weird manner, although they were 
laid on the stand with the candle and snuffers, beside his 
Lordship’s bed, every night, and put on as soon as he 
awakened. So, although Mistress Bess thumped on the 
door of the Gray Tower and demanded the spectacles, and 
although the Magri shut himself up for another three hours, 
the spectacles were not forthcoming. , His Lordship there- 


- 
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upon sent for Rigarole, the page, and let loose the vials of 
his noble wrath so effectually that Rigarole fled in dismay 
to the shelter of the arras, and gave vent to his grief alone. 

On the evening of the same day, Lady Fairlocks’s beaded 
purse, containing three shillings sixpence, disappeared 
with equal mystery and unreasonableness; and when, the 
next morning, his Lordship’s great seal ring was missing, 
the atmosphere of the castle became overcharged with 
excitement and suspicion. No one knew just whom to 
suspect, hence every one suspected every one else. 

His Lordship straightway summoned the Magri to appear 
at once and give information on the subject. But when 
the Magri appeared, he was unable, for sheer amazement, 
to speak. 

‘¢ How now!”’ cried his Lordship ; ‘“‘ what’s the matter ?”’ 

“Your Lordship,” gasped the Magri, ‘‘ pardon—but— 
your Lordship’s wig !” 

His Lordship threw his hands up tohis head. It was as 
bare as a tennis-ball ! 

‘“‘ Odds bodikins!’”’ shouted he. ‘‘ My head will go next! 
Speak, Magri, what means this ?”’ 

The Magri straightway offered to give the information 
in three hours, but his Lordship flew into a fearful rage, and 
vowed that he was neither a yapping poodle nor a lady’s 


cockatoo, to go without his wig for three hours. Whereupon 


the Magri tore his beard in dismay, and declared that it 
was witchcraft. His Lordship then demanded the presence 
of every one in the castle, that all might be questioned. 


Mistress Bess, entering straightway, flew out again, re- 


turning with an old wig, which she clapped upon his Lord- 
ship's head, regardless that ’twas fore part behind, and 
giving his Lordship the appearance of looking over his own 
shoulder. Then she turned upon the Magri. 

** Get to your tower yonder,” quoth she, ‘“‘and make known 
the whereabouts of his Lordship’s wig! Ye be not worth 
your weight in crow-feathers! What’s the telescope for ?”’ 

The Magri had to own sadly that the telescope was also 
mysteriously affected, as he had discerned naught that day 
but a mammoth dark object, with a head and two tails, 
covering the sky, and portending a total eclipse of the sun. 

‘The books, then! What are the books for, if not for 
witchcraft and magic, addlepate !’’ cried Mistress Bess; 
whereupon the Magri clutched his beard and stalked away 
to consult the Mammoth Recipe Books for the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-ninth time that week. 

‘** Now,” quoth Mistress Bess to his Lordship, “ while old 
Know-the-Earth is tickling his nose over those moth-eaten 
books, we’ll investigate!” She straightway bade Rigarole 
summon every one in the castle, from the steward and the 


head cook to the master of the hounds and the last scullion. 


His Lordship also sent for Lady Fairlocks, who established 
herself on a velvet cushion at her father’s right, while 
perched upon her arm was the Magri’s magpie, which she 
fed with lumps of sugar to keep him quiet. 

His Lordship then called each before him in turn to give 
what information he might about the strange disappearance 
of the valuables, or to speak the name of the one whom he 
suspected of having part in the mystery. 

But straightway a furious uproar ensued, somewhat after 
the manner of a game of Shouting Proverbs, for every one 
shouted the name of another, and the confusion was such 
that the Lady Fairlocks burst into tears (while Rigarole held 
the magpie), Mistress Bess put her fingers in her ears, and 
his Lordship pounded on the floor and roared for silence. 

“‘Qut upon ye, varlets!” cried he. ‘‘ Let each prove that 
he hath no part in spiriting away the articles, by discovering 
the thief or the witch ere to-morrow’s sun be set! Then 
shall ye come hither again and speak what ye shall have 


_ discovered, and if ye cannot bring forward the valuables or 


the cause of the disturbance, then shall ye go out from 
hence, never to return! And if the witch or the thief be 
discovered, then shall he be straightway ducked i’ the pond 
of Bow Bridge Green!” 

Thereupon he ordered them out, one and all, while Mis- 
tress Bess went to pound on the door of the Gray Tower 
and to tell the Magri the state of affairs. 

This, then, was the day on which there was such con- 
sternation and excitement in the Castle of Bow Bridge. 
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All day long his Lordship fumed and thundered at one 
and then another. All day did Mistress Bess fly about 
like one distracted ; listening and peering here and there 
to glean aught on the subject, meanwhile besieging the 
Magri for her new starched ruff, which had disappeared 
from under her very eyes and before her tiring-glass. All 
day did little Lady Fairlocks pace to and fro in her bower 
questioning ever and anon of Rigarole, who was likewise 
disturbed and at loss. All day the scullions whispered 
together, gathering in groups here and there, and losing 
all account of time; for, to outbalance all, at noon the castle 
clock did not strike. Now, never in memory had the 
castle clock failed to strike. It was outside the Gray 
Tower, and was reached by a winding stair, up which the 
Magri went each morning with a mammoth iron key with 
which to wind the clock. This key never left the Magri’s 
girdle by day, and hung over his head, on a hook, all night. 
Therefore, when the clock did not strike, Mistress Bess 
flew to pound upon the Tower door and question the — 
Magri. “The clock doth not strike, and everything is 
agog !’’? quoth she, when the Magri had opened the door 
an inch. ‘ Why doth the clock not strike? And where is 
my new starched ruff ?”’ 

‘‘T know naught of the ruff, and the key was spirited 
away last night from over my head while I slept!” said 
the Magri, in a tone of despair. Whereupon Mistress Bess 
upbraided him severely, and flew to tell his Lordship of 
the new calamity. 

Now, perhaps the one of all the castle who was most 
disturbed in spirit was the young page Rigarole. He was 
a thoughtful lad, whose one ambition was to wear a sword 
and be knighted, and to marry the Lady Fairlocks; hence 
the idea of being dismissed in disgrace if the thief or the 
witch was not found disturbed him sorely. So all night 
long Rigarole brooded over this, and thought of a thousand 
ways by which the valuables might have disappeared, but 
in the morning he was just as far as ever from the possible 
reason. Standing moodily at a window of the castle, 
Rigarole overheard a conversation which filled him with 
dismay. The underlings were gathered below in the court- 
yard, while the head cook leaned out the buttery door talk- 
ing to the Master of the Hounds. The voices were raised 
in excitement, and Rigarole could hear every word. 

‘**T were well to risk it,” the head cook was saying, 
‘for if naught be discovered we go hence on the morrow, 
willy-nilly !” 

“Ay!” quoth the Master of the Hounds, lashing ata 
yapping cur that snapped at his heels; ‘an’ all for not 
finding who of us is given to thieving or witchcraft !” 

‘“‘ For all that,” spake the steward from the buttery win- 
dow, “‘ my fine master Rigarole is like as not as much a 
thief as we who wear not pluméd caps and sit not on velvet 
cushions !” 

‘“ Ay, ’tis so!” quoth the cook; ‘and as for witchcraft, 
the Magri himself is overfond of magic, we well know! 
I’ve sent to him time and again a’ready to-day for the 
name of a new dish wherewith to tempt his Lordship 
to-night, but naught can be got out of the Magri. He 
hath locked the Tower door, and e’en Mistress Bess her- 

self, with threat or cajoling, cannot get therein !” 

‘¢ M’appen he hath caused the mischief and knows not 
how to circumvent it,’’ said another from behind the cook; 
‘‘T ha’ heard how the Magri be a wizard !’’ 

There was a murmur of excitement at this, and Rigarole 
drew the tapestry about him and strove to hear as the 
scullions pressed nearer, all whispering and gesticulating. 

“Tf there be no other way, there be enough of us to 
duck him i’ the pond!” quoth the cook, after a short con- 
ference, wherein all heads were together ; ; “and methinks’ 
ducking none too good !” 
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Answers to A Country Dinner 


1. Turkey. 2. Dressing. 3. Chops. 4. Goose. 5. Spare- 
ribs. 6. Sausage. 7. Peas. 8. Catsup. 9. Horseradish. Io. 
Piccalilli, 11. Crackers. 12. Gems. 13. Butter. 14. Pie. 15. 
Chocolate Cake. 16. Doughnuts. 17. Jam. 18. Pears. 19. 
Dates. 20. Chestnuts. 21. Pecans. 22. Peanuts. 23. Tea. 
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For the Little People 


A july Tangle 
By Mary F. Butts 


‘‘ And what did you see to-day, dear ?” asked 
Mrs. Ray, as Rosa came running into the sit- 
ting-room, her face full of interest and anima- 
tion. 

“Such a lovely tangle, mamma! and I wrote 
‘down all there was in it to show vou. ) 

“ There were three or four little fir trees— 
one mother and some child firs—all standing 
so straight in a pretty little group. I fancied 


the mamma fir was talking to the children, for - 


they just moved a little and nodded, as if to 
say, ‘ We understand.’ 

“Then crowding in among the firs were 
some straight little maples. I think their 


mother lives a little way off, for she wasn’t 


with them. They were so slim that they 
shook in the wind. I played that the wind 
‘brought them some news, and that they were 
sorry and trembled. Then right close to the 
firs and maples there was a great cluster of 
bayberry bushes. Oh, how the leaves shone 
in the sun! I pinched a leaf, and it smelled 
so sweet! I wonder where the smell came 
from, mamma?’ I suppose God makes it and 
puts it into things. Then there was a black- 
berry climbing as fast as it could, and reaching 
up by the help of the fir-boughs. They seemed 
perfectly willing for it to cling to them. I 
could almost hear them say, ‘ We will help you 
all we can. Take hold and climb.’ Then 
there were some tall brakes growing sociably 
with the others, and some little alders only 
half a yard high peeping up and wishing, I 
suppose, that they were tall. And then low 
down among the fir-boughs there were two 
red lilies. Dear mamma, you must go out 
into the pasture and see them. I hope no- 
body will pick them. I remembered you said 
that I mustn’t pick flowers when God had 
made beautiful pictures of the flowers and 
green things growing together. So I picked 
some lilies that just grew by themselves among 
the sweet-fern. 3 

“When I was coming home I[ saw a tall 
wild rosebush at the foot of a fir-tree. It had 
seven or eight pink baby roses. I called the 
fir-tree its house, with a green roof to keep off 
the sun. AndI sawa white pine and a black 
birch. I remembered what you told me about 
them. The wind sung in the branches of the 
pine a sweet sleepy song. I forgot to tell you 
that a great gorgeous butterfly was visiting 
my July tangle. The butterflies have much 
lovelier parlors to visit in than we, don’t 
they, mamma? A _ bumblebee, very nicely 
‘dressed, was calling on the roses. He talked 
very fast. I wish I could understand what he 
said. I saw another little neighbor dressed 
all in green—just the brightest, prettiest sum- 
mer suit in the world. It was a little green 
snake. I almost stepped on him. But I re- 
membered what you had told me about snakes, 
and I wasn’t a bit afraid of him. He ran 
away and hid in the grass as fast as he could. 
‘You see, he was afraid of me. I felt sorry for 
that. I saw a great many ants, and wondered 
what they were doing. I gave them some 
_ ¢rumbs that I found in the bottom of my 
pocket. They began carrying them off to 
their pantries. A crumb to an antis the same 
as a loaf of bread to you and me, isn’t it, 
mamma ?” 


The Parrot’s Bath 


It was a very warm morning, and the people 
were hurrying through the streets from the 
ferries. On one of the narrow, crowded streets 
-in New York, near a corner, stood a parrot’s 
‘cage, in which was a beautiful green parrot. 
Beside the cage stood a woman pouring water 
from a big watering-pot on the parrot, who 
spread her wings, ducked her head, and gave 
every evidence of enjoying her morning bath. 
‘Through the narrow doorway came a toddling 
baby, very thin and very dirty. At the sight 
of the streams of water running across the 
sidewalk from the parrot’s cage the baby gave 
a happy laugh, and wriggled over the sidewalk 


to put her hands on the spray from the water- 
ing-pot. She splashed her hands in the water on 
the sidewalk, and then reached up both hands 
and stretched her neck to get her head under 
the water.. The woman with the watering-pot 
pushed the baby aside with her foot, and 
called sharply to a child near to take the baby 
away. She was taken away, but with a face 
full of disappointment that she could not 
enjoy the privileges of the parrot. 


| & 
A Flower Riddle 
By Mary Reynolds 
Can you name a little flower 
That, until a few days old, 


Has a head, like baby brother’s, 
Of bright and shining gold ? 


Then some fine day, at four o’clock, 
It shuts up very tight; 
Next morning shows a soft, round head 
Like grandpa’s—silvery white. 
Not Always at Work 


Sometimes it seems impossible for people, 
especially young people, to imagine that the 
men who write books and make stories live 
with and love their children just as their own 
fathers love them and play with them. I 
know one writer of books who loves music, and 
yet his singing voice is like a crow’s; he can- 
not carry a tune. When he attempts to sing, 
his children run to him and try to cover his 
mouth; they put their fingers in their ears, 
and treat him most unceremoniously. I think 
you would be astonished if you should see this 
writer with his children. He cannot dance, 
and yet he tries, and such teaching and 
attempts at learning you never saw. His 
singing and dancing resemble each other in 
their complete failure of success, and their 
sufficiency to make fun for the family. You 
might be shocked if you should see this writer 


‘at home playing; but to his children he is 


papa, and to them he is far more important 
as “ papa” than as writer. 

The son of Charles Dickens tells of the in- 
terest his father had in a toy theater. In the 
“ North American Review” he says: 

“‘ My first experience, I think, of my father’s 
extraordinary energy and of the thoroughness 
—the even alarming thoroughness—with which 
he always threw himself into everything he 
had occasion to take up, was in connection 
with a toy theater of which I was the proud 
possessor somewhere about the middle of the 
forties. Toy theaters, with scenery and sheets 
of the characters only requiring painting and 
cutting out—one SkeJt was the principal 
artist for such things—were very popular in- 
deed in my very early youth, and it was the 
aim of every self-respecting boy to be the 
manager of one or more of them. Greater 
even than the pleasures of the ultimate per- 
formances and the accompanying delights of 
setting out the evil-smelling little footlights, 
which lavished their oil over everything with 
which it was most desirable they should not 
come in contact, were the preparations—the 
painting the scenery, the painting and cutting 
out the characters, the pasting, the gumming, 
the thousand and one messes and snippings, 
and general causes of litter and untidiness, 
which were so dear to the boys of my time. 
Skelt, I am afraid, has long since vanished, 
and toy theaters are so seldom to be seen that 
I suppose the taste for them has gone out, 
too. Perhaps the boys of to-day know too 


-much about the real theater to care very much 


about the toy one, and are not so ready to 
make believe as we were. But in my time a 
toy theater was about the most popular present 
you could give a boy, and when some philan- 
thropist presented me with an unusually fine 
specimen, a perfect Drury Lane among its 
brethren, I anticipated an endless round of 
delights. 


“ But the size of my theater fascinated my 


father, and, in conjunction with Clarkson 
Stanfield, who had béen distinguished as a 


scene-painter before he became a member of 
the Royal Academy, he set to work to produce 
the first piece. This, I remember, was a spec- 
tacle called the ‘ Elephant of Siam,’ and its 
production on a proper scale of splendor ne- 
cessitated the designing and painting of sev- 
eral new scenes, which resulted in such a com- 
petition between my father and Stanfield that 
you would have thought their very existence 
depended on the mounting of this same ele- 
phant. And even after Stanfield had had 
enough of it my father was still hard at work, 
and pegged away at the landscapes and archi- 
tecture of Siam with an amount of energy 
which in any other man would have been ex- 
traordinary, but which I soon learned to look 
upon as quite natural in him. This particular 
form of dramatic fever wore itself out after 
the piece was ,produced, I remember, and the 
theater—much to my delight, for I had hith- 
erto had but little to do with it—found its 
way to the nursery, where, in process of time, 
a too realistic performance of the miller and 
his men, comprising an injudicious expend- 
iture of gunpowder and red-fire, brought 
about the catastrophe which finishes the ca- 
reer of most theaters, and very nearly set fire 
to the house as well.” 3 


A Gull Farm 


Years ago thousands of sea-gulls were on 
the Long Island coasts. It became fashion- 
able to wear the soft gray doves’ wings in 
hats. The wings of the gull are soft and gray, 
and as gulls were much more plentiful than 
doves, men appeared on the Long Island coasts 
with guns, and the gulls were soon killed for 
their pretty wings. At first the men got thirty 
cents a pair for the wings, but as the birds be- 
came more scarce the price rose, but the gulls 
had almost disappeared. There is a strip of 
barren land known as Jones Beach. A few 
gulls were left here. They laid their eggs in 
the sand, to be hatched out bythesun. The 
earth and sun are the mothers of the baby gulls. 
A man gathered these eggs, dug holes in the 
sand near his hut, and put a strong wire net- 
ting about the space. The young birds were 
hatched, and now comes the strange part of 
the experiment: the father and mother birds 
caught fish and dropped them to the babies. 
The gulls are home-lovers, and return to the 
place where they were hatched. These birds 
are not caged, and when large enough they 
fly about, and enjoy life as the other gulls do. 
Some are left for breeding purposes, but most 
of them are killed for their wings. One hardly 
thinks of gulls as pets, but the man who 
started this industry tells the story of one bird 
in the “ Evening Post :” 

“T have some pet birds here that I should 
hate to kill. One gets attached to the crea- 
tures just as much as another man would to 
his dogs or poultry. Now, here is Pete, the 
oldest gull I have. He is the most intelligent 
fellow I ever met in feathers. He will cheer 
me on lonely days by sitting on my knee and 
eating out of my hand. He isa great fisher, 
too. I can take him down to the surf or bay 
and teach him to bring up a mess of fish for 
me. He always gets enough to eat here, for 
I make it a point to catch a net full of small 
minnows for him before I start him in to fish- 
ing forme. He likes the small minnows bet- 
ter. When the small bluefish, or snappers, 
as we call them, are in the bay, I send Pete 
down to catch some for me. Hewill follow 
a school, and dive down and bring up one 
weighing three-quarters of a pound. Then he 
will fly to the shore and drop the fish at m 
feet and return. In half an hour he will catc 
a dozen fair-sized snappers in this way. He 
rather enjoys his sport, and seems to know 
that I will protect him if he will fish for me. 
I caught Pete two summers ago while half 
killed with gun-shot. I dressed his wound 
and brought him up asa pet. He is now at 
the head of we whole colony of gulls, and he 
bosses the other birds around royally. Not 
one dare offer resistance to him, for he is a 
great fighter when once mad.” 
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Nordau’s Degeneration” 


A tardy notice of a book that has been so much talked 
about and reviewed has at least the advantage of a body 
of expert opinion to draw upon. And it cannot be denied 
that the verdict has gone pretty heavily against Nordau. 
Painters have come forward to say that they know nothing 
about his psychology, but that his artistic standards are 
whimsical in the extreme, and that he blunders repeatedly 
in matters of fact. But the psychologists tell us that the 
main contention of his book, the fanciful analogy which he 
puts forth with so grave and scientific an air, has little 
more than ingenuity to recommend it to professed students 
of the thin partitions which divide great wits from madness. 
Musicians pass by his psychology to impeach his knowledge 
of their‘specialty, and to convict him of inconsistency as 
well as arbitrariness. lL.iterary judgments have been more 
‘various. Nordau is confessed on all hands to have written 
a most amusing book. His exuberant scolding, his heaped- 
up epithets, his positive talent for gentlemanly blackguard- 
ing, with his entire absence cf humor, make up a unique 
literary outfit. So, too, his industry in amassing material, 
the pitiless ferocity with which he pursues his victims to 
their last hiding-place, his energy and earnestness, neces- 
sarily excite a certain admiration and prevent one from 
yielding to the temptation to take the whole performance 
as a stupendous joke. MHis scornful words for the litera- 
ture of filth have won him praise which we should be the 
last to say was not deserved; yet the question will recur, 
Must one accept his premises in order to arrive at his con- 
clusions? In particular, is his method of literary criticism 
sound and just? 

_A partial answer may be found by examining his criti- 
cism and his condemnation of Rossetti. Rossetti has, we 
learn, the deranged mind for which echolalia is the sure 
index. This is Nordau’s learned word for repetition. 
Sollier says that ‘‘ among idiots constant repetition grows 
into a veritable /c.’’ Rossetti has a peculiar fondness for 
refrains—like “‘O Troy town!” Hence he is little better 
than an idiot. Nothing could be clearer. Idiots like re- 
frains; Rossettilikesthem: argal, Q. E. D. Notstopping 
here to measure the tremenduous leap of this wonderful 
syllogism, why did it never occur to Nordau to ask if repe- 
tition, refrain, had not its recognized and justified func- 
tion in poetry?. Degeneration is an old trouble of poets 
if repetition proves degeneration. It began at least twenty- 
four hundred years ago, and, strangely enough, in that 
poet whose mere fragments have been the despair of her 
successors... In Mr. Wharton’s edition of Sappho he 
quotes the following lines, preserved for us by Demetrius, 
who cites them “to show the grace of Sappho’s style and 
the beauty of repetition.’’ 


Maidenhood, maidenhood, whither art thou gone away from me? 
Never again will I come to thee, never again. 


But the Greeks, we know, were deficient in the scientific 
spirit, and so it happened that no severe student of morbid 
psychology rose up to prove that what Symonds calls 
“‘ these dazzling fragments, the ultimate and finished forms 
of passionate utterance,” were really but the vacant mutter- 
ing of an idiot. Shakespeare could easily be shown to be 
as degenerate as Sappho, according to Nordau’s rule for 
Rossetti. But he says nothing about either, it may be 
urged. Perhaps he thinks they were degenerates. Very 
well; at any rate he guarantees to us Tennyson as a 
‘‘sound poet.” But this is a weak concession to English 
prejudice. Did Nordau forget Tennyson’s alarming 
echolalia in “The Lady of Shalott”? An extract or two 
from Sollier and Lombroso would have shown the Laureate 
to be a fit subject for a cell alongside Rossetti, after a due 
consideration of the indubitable proof of idiocy contained 
_ in the closing lines of “ Eleanore :” 


I would be dying evermore, 
So dying ever, Eleanore. 


1 Degeneration. By Max Nordau. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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One naturally distrusts a literary canon which runs so- 
straight into extreme absurdity. Yet extreme cases are 
the best test of any theory; in them it finds its complete 
triumph or its collapse. At the other extreme Nordau« 
seems to fare better. To find the explanation of the 
French worship of the great Goddess Lubricity in 
diseased brains, in erotomania, in lost will-power, seems- 
plausible, even probable, and many have hailed it as a- 
long-sought solution of a baffling phenomenon. But it may 
be doubted if even here the logical jump from morbid: 
psychology to perverted literature is not too great. In: 
fact, the fated weakness of Nordau’s argument is just at- 
the point where he essays to make this jump. To begin witP,. 
he collects a vast amount of scientific apparatus. From 
his really extensive reading in modern neurological litera- 
ture he gathers together a great mass of citation and ex- 
periment going to establish the essential marks of a degen- 
erate mind. Then, before we know it, we suddenly find. 
him looking for these marks in the work of artists,. 
musicians, writers. He does not even manage the transi— 
tion cleverly. He goes on without any transition. We- 
ask wonderingly for the logical nexus by which he binds- 
together incipient idiocy and pornographic writing, obses- 
sion and genius, but he does not give it to us. His argu-- 
ment, reduced to its simplest terms, is that because an idiot 
does certain things in a certain way, whoever does other 
things in a similar way is also an idiot. This, of course, 
is absurd, and an absurdity never clears up a mystery. 
We cannot trust Nordau, therefore, for a satisfactory ex-- 
planation of even the repulsive phenomena of depraved 
literature. Its exponents are not necessarily men with 
diseased brains. Many of them, we know, are men of 
singularly clear and powerful minds. Morbid tastes do- 
not compel us to infer pathological conditions in their 
possessor. Why men should be wicked, why art should: 
take to sitting on a muck-heap, why fiction should revel in 
the obscene and inhuman—all these are problems essen- 
tially as old as recorded thought, and the answers to them. 
found in the oldest reflective literature are more satisfying 
than Nordau’s, because they do not make a parade of scien- 
tific method which inspection shows to be wholly inconclu- 
Sive. | 

Nordau’s daring in classifying geniuses as degenerates 
is sublime but dangerous. It might fairly be demanded 
of him that he push his analogy further or abandon it alto- 
gether. One of the marks of degeneracy is feebleness, 
early decay, premature death. Why not look for these in 
Wagner, Tolstoi, Ruskin, all vessels of wrath for Nordau? 
No; they are degenerates because they do things he can- 
not understand or does not like. But this is to make. 
degeneracy attractive. If the strong, fecund, tireless men 
just mentioned are degenerates, most weak mortals will be 
tempted to say, Heaven hasten our own degeneracy! On 
this whole question of the relation of morbid psychology to. 
genius, Professor William James speaks as a master in the 
‘‘ Psychological Review.’”’ He reminds us that there is no 
purely objective standard of sound mental health; it is not 
‘‘a very narrow crack which one must tread with bated 
breath, between foul fiends on one side and gulfs of despond 
on the other.” If aman has a peculiarity that is of use 
to him, that is a point of soundness in him, whatever it 
might be in another. Social use is the main thing, and 
obsessions, or whatever we call them, that work together 
with the rest of a man’s constitution to make him useful 
to his kind, are rather the reverse of unhealthiness. The 
trouble with such writers as Nordau, says Professor James, 
is that they use the descriptive names of symptoms merely 
as an artifice for giving objective authority to their personal 
dislikes : | 

The medical terms become mere “appreciative ” clubs to 
knock men down with. Call aman a‘“cad” and you’ve settled 
Call him a “ degenerate ” and you’ve grouped. 
him with the most loathsome specimens of the race, in spite of 
the fact that he may be one of its most precious members. The 
only sort of being, in fact, who can remain as the typical normak 
man, after all the individuals with degenerative symptoms h.ive- 
been rejected, must be a perfect nullity. He must, it is true, be- 
able to perform the necessities of nature and adapt himself to. 
his environment so as to come in when it rains; but, being free 
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from all the excesses and superfluities that make Man’s life in- 
‘teresting, without love, poetry, art, religion, or any other ideal 
than pride in his: non-neurotic constitution, he is the human 
-counterpart of that “ temperance ” hotel of which the traveler’s 
‘handbook said: “It possesses no other quality to recommend 
“it.” . . . The real lesson of the genius-books is that we should 
welcome sensibilities, impulses, and obsessions if we have them, 
‘so long as by their means the field of our experience grows 
-deeper, and we contribute the better to the race’s stores; that 
we should broaden our notion of health instead of narrowing it; 
-that we should regard no single element of weakness as fatal— 
in shoft, that we should not be afraid of life. 


A book for which many an appetite has been pleasantly 
~whetted is the Zzfe and Genius of Tintoretto, by Mr. Frank 
Preston Stearns. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) It is in- 
-deed strange that the three hundredth anniversary of Tinto- 
“retto’s death should have passed, and that, as yet, we have had 
no adequate history in the English language of his life and 
‘works. Of criticisms on those works we have many from Taine, 
-Osler, Ruskin, and others, but in our own language we have 
nothing comparable to Ridolfi’s “ Life.” Mr. Stearns’s book is 
-illustrated first of all by a portrait of the great Venetian, and 
then by cuts of the “ Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne” and of 
-details from the “Golden Calf” and the “ Crucifixion.” So 
far, good. It is a great pity, however, that a master whose pic- 
tures were so diversified and so interesting from the continual 
development of new points of excellence should not be repre- 
:sented by forty instead of four illustrations. Mr. Stearns’s text 
is thoughtful, judicial, and sympathetic throughout. The chap- 
~ter entitled “ Color ” is perhaps the most interesting of the book. 
It rather overturns one’s preconceived ideas of the Venetians, 
who, more than any other people, seem, by right of external 
‘nature, born color-lovers. Mr. Stearns has the hardihood to 
tell us, nevertheless, that at first the Venetian painters did not 
-own color as their ideal. Perhaps it did not. become avowedly 
-so until a second art-age. Then, however, it rose to its splendid 
perfection, splendid and yet many-sided, for Pordenone painted 
-jn one style of color, Palma Vecchio in another, Titian in another, 
Paolo Veronese in another, and Giorgione in another. Tinto- 
iretto’s was of so noble a quality that no Venetians save two 
ever surpassed it. We know well enough that where perfection 
in color has been attained, the artists have not always been so 


-successful in design; indeed, they have often been mastered by 


it instead of being masters of it. In this field, however, Tinto- 
retto’s genius shows itself supreme as far as the Venetian school 
is concerned. Who has ever presented the human figure in 
-such difficult positions and yet with such marvelous facility ? 
We never feel that the effort was forced. Our attention has 
-often been called to Tintoretto’s chiaroscuro. It may be said 
at once that he perfectly realized his ambition, which was to 
paint a man so that he could walk around him. None of his 
‘portraits are merely faces; they are heads. None of his land- 
-scapes are surfaces ; we can stroll into them. None of his skies 
are curtain-folds; they are Italian climates which we breathe. 
As to composition, we are almost surprised that a man of 
boundless originality, most of whose pictures are full of move- 
ment, should give us such an impression of repose. It is the 
highest repose—that which comes after activity. Thus we see 
‘him who to many art-lovers is the greatest of the Venetians. 


However much we may feel that he injured his fame by the 


’ -various styles in which he painted, we must acknowledge that 
they show the wide range of a great genius. However much we 
ymay criticise or admire the technical glory of his pictures, we are 
not unconscious that their highest value is found in their heroic 
-and moral element, which distinguishes them above any works 
-of the great Venetian school. Mr. Stearns’s book is most 
‘timely and interesting. Whether one agrees with his conclu- 
_ :sions or not, his volume will command deserved attention, for 
it fills a hitherto unoccupied niche. ) 


Mr. Froude wrote many fascinating books, but nothing more 
fascinating than his Eglish Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. 
‘(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This volume contains a 
series of lectures delivered at Oxford in 1893-94, and contains 
one of the most interesting chapters of the great story of the 
Reformation. In a rapid, vivid, brilliant style, which sometimes 
‘Japses into carelessness, but which is always vivacious and full 
o! color, Mr. Froude tells the story of the rise of England as a 
‘naval force, and also indicates at the same time the bearing 
-of the development of English seamanship on the history of the 
-Reformation. Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, and the 
other chief actors in this brilliant drama, full of adventure, vicis, 
-situde, and daring, are among the most representative and inter- 
esting Englishmen of their time, and their story, as it stands out 
sof the general narrative, brings into striking relief the curious 
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mingling of unscrupulousness, cruelty, religious fervor, and 
sturdy English. manhood which was characteristic of the age. 
The English navy grew out of wholesale piracy, but a piracy 
which is explicable when one understands the peculiar conditions 
under which it arose and the extraordinary difficulties of the 
English position. Mr. Froude does not exaggerate when he 
says, ‘‘ The English sea-power was the legitimate child of the 
Reformation. Mathew Parker and Bishop Jewel, the judicious 
Hooker himself, excellent men as they were, would have written 
and preached to small purpose without Sir Francis Drake’s can- 
non to play an accompaniment to their teaching.” The story 
told in these nine lectures has been told before by Mr. Froude, 
both in the “ History of England” and in “ The Story of the 
Armada,” but it is told in this volume from a new point of view, 
and the result is a book of singular fascination and charm. 


Literary Notes 


—M. Emile Ollivier has finished the second volume of his 
‘‘ L’Empire Libéral.” The entire work will comprise seven or 
eight volumes. 

_—Madame Darmesteter (Mary Robinson) is about publishing 
the philosophical and moral essays and the impressions of travel 
which her lamented husband left unfinished. ~ 

—The Royal Theater in Berlin has accomplished an interest- 
ing work in the production of the Nibelungen drama of Friedrich 
Hebbel. This production occupied three successive evenings. 

—It is said that the author of “ As Others Saw Him,” pub- 
lished anonymously a few weeks ago, is a Jewish gentleman of no 
small reputation, liviag in London, who, by race, tradition, and 
scholarship, is peculiarly qualified to enter into the views and 
feelings of the first century with regard to Jesus. 

—Readers of Mr. Bliss Carman’s poem in our last issue may 
be interested to know that his last book is “ A Seamark: A 
Threnody for Robert Louis Stevenson.” Mr. Carman’s other 
books are “Low Tide on Grand Pré” (1893), and (with Mr. 
Richard Hovey) “ Songs from Vagabondia ” (1894). 

—It is said, by those who have seen the MS., that Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s last story, “ St. Ives,” was left at his_ death 
practically completed. Stevenson had been at work upon this 
novel for more than a year. The novel is said to deal with the 
adventures of a Frenchman captured in the Peninsular War and 
shut up in Edinburgh Castle. 

—The Rev. Dr. Neely, of Philadelphia, has written a new 
book entitled “The Parliamentarian; or, Parliamentary Law 
Condensed,” constructed on a somewhat different principle from 
that of his “ Parliamentary Practice.” It may not be generally 
known that Dr. Neely wrote the article on the same subject in 
the American edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

—The “Sun” is a new monthly review of politics, econom- 
ics, science, literature, and art, which has just appeared in Japan. 
Each issue contains two hundred pages or more of articles on 
subjects of living interest written by specialists. The greater 
part of the magazine is Japanese, but the numerous illustrations 
and the excellent and authoritative articles in English on topics 
of interest in connection with Japan will assure favor to the 
magazine in all English-speaking countries. 

—The business aspect of the novel in England is thus reviewed 
by an article in “ Chambers’s Journal:” It seems that the aver- 
age production there is three every twenty-four hours, and, in- 
cluding reprints, some 200 more. When there is a novel that 
has marked life in it, Mudie will take 3,000 copies. If popular- 
ity means merit, Mrs. Wood is the great author, for over 1,000,000 
of her books have been bought. During five months, 50,000 
copies of Hall Caine’s “‘ Manxman” have been sold. Neither 
publishers nor public always know what is a good book at the 
start. For instance, five months elapsed before a few hundred 
of Barrie’s “ Auld Licht Idylls ” were sold. 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse in the July “ Century” thus comments 
on Robert Louis Stevenson’s attire: ~ 


He was not without a good deal of innocent oddity in his dress. When I try 
to conjure up his figure, | can see only a slight, lean lad, in a suit of blue sea- 
cloth, a black shirt, and a wisp of. yellow carpet that did duty for a necktie. 
This was long his attire, persevered in to the anguish of his more conventional 
acquaintances. 1 have a ludicrous memory of going, in 1878, to buy him a new 
hat, in company with Mr. Lang, the thing then upon his head having lost the 
very semblance of a human article of dress. Aided by a very civil shopman, we 
suggested several hats and caps, and Louis at first seemed interested; but hav- 
ing at last hit upon one which appeared to us pleasing and decorous, we turned 
for a moment to inquire the price. We turned back, and found that Louis had 
fled, the idea of parting with the shapeless object having proved too painful to 
be entertained. By the way, Mr. Lang will pardon me if I tell, with an added 
detail,a story of his. It wasimmediately after the adventure with the hat that, 
not having quite enough money to take him from London to Edinburgh, third 
class, he proposed to the railway clerk to throw in a copy of Mr. Swinburne’s 
‘“*Queen-Mother and Rosamond.” The offer was refused with scorn, although 
the book was of the first edition, and even then worth more than the cost of a 


whole ticket. 
[For list of Books Received see page 29] 
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The Religious World 


A few words in these columns con- 
cerning the relation of the local 
church to the churches will not be 
out of place. It is a subject little understood, and one the impor- 


Church and Churches: 
A Homily 


tance of which is only dimly realized. Every local church has its . 


work in its own field: the work of instruction in righteousness 
and in doctrine, that of building up its members in the image 
of Christ, and the comforting and strengthening of all whom it 
may reach. This should be first, and with this nothing should 
be allowed to interfere. But there are other duties which 
are not so evident, but which are also imperative. The local 
church is a part of the kingdom of God; it has its relation to 
the community, to the country, and to the world; it works 


‘through the various missionary agencies, and, according to its 


ability, is responsible not only for its own territory, but also for 
the advancement of the common cause throughout the world. It 
lives not only for itself ; it lives also for the kingdom. That many 
churches forget. They ask, How may we fill our pews? How 
may we keep the interest of our people at the highest point ? and 
forget that a question of equal importance is, How may we ful- 
fill our obligation to the fellowship of which we are a part, and 
to the world, which has claims upon us? It is not always easy 
to adjust these questions, but both ought to have large and wise 
consideration. It may be said that that church does most for 
the world which does most for itself.. In a measure that is true, 
but, as every man must go out of himself in order that he may 
grow spiritually, so every church must also reach beyond its own 
parish in order that it may fulfill its function. A good subject 
for meetings of conference and for missionary concerts would 
be “ The Responsibility of the Local Church for the Work of all 
the Churches.” The mission boards are not independent organi- 
zations ; they are merely the agencies of the churches. Never 
before was there so great need of the realization of the double 
responsibility of the Jocal church. We commend this subject to 
the careful consideration of our readers. When it is properly ap- 
preciated, the treasuries of the missionary societies will all be full. 


The paper recently issued by 
the League of Catholic Unity 
is receiving wide consideration 
from the religious press. As was to be expected, the opinions 
concerning it are very diverse. It will be remembered that it 
recommends consideration of the subject of catholic unity on the 
basis of the Chicago-Lambeth Articles, the last of which is the 
Historic. Episcopate. The wonder has been expressed in many 
quarters that the names of others besides Episcopalians should 
be signed to the paper. So important a document deserves to 
have its history narrated. For the last two or three years ten 
or twelve of those whose names are appended to the circular 


The League of Catholic Unity 


_have been in the habit of meeting in New York for the purpose 


of considering the question of the Unity of Christendom. They 
have not by any means agreed as to what was best, but they 
have fairly represented the various polities prominent in the 
Christian Church. Some have been extremely independent and 
others extremely High Church. As the result of those confer- 
ences it has been made very clear to the members of the circle 
that if unity is ever realized it must be by mutual concession and 
forbearance; by the sacrifice of no principle, but by the clinging 
to nothing unessential. Most of the circle have not believed 
that the unity of Christendom was in sight, but they have 
believed that it is an end devoutly to be sought, and one to 
which they were willing to give their most earnest efforts and 
their most ardent prayers. Not more than two or three of the 
non-Episcopalians accept the Historic Episcopate as a matter of 
principle or of scholarship. They simply say, “We would be 
willing to accept it in order that unity might be realized.” As 


the Episcopalian might in the end have to say that he would 
accept baptism by immersion, so the Baptist would have to say 
to the Episcopalian that he would accept the Episcopate. 
Neither would give up anything; each would accept something 
Each would do it out of regard to the other, 
Thus it happens 


dear to the other. 
and not because he felt it to be important. 
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that, while the utterance of the League has been most loyally 
and heartily signed by all whose names are appended, it does 


not follow that all the signers are enthusiastic in their belief in 


all it contains. That could not be expected. It simply means 
that they recognize that the Chicago-Lambeth Articles are the 
only clear and strong utterance which has yet been made by any 
ecclesiastical body concerning the subject which they believe 
important enough to engage the attention of the whole world. 
Some members of the League doubtless believe that no better 
articles of agreement will ever be suggested. Others would not 
be willing to say that, and yet are willing to say that on the 
basis of those articles the discussion of the subject may 
be continued, and should be continued, patiently and cease- 
lessly, until some better plan is proposed. We are informed by 
the Secretary, Dr. Langdon, that-the response to the paper 
from all parts of the country has been most gratifying. Few of | 
the members of the League, we presume, anticipate more at 
present than the directing anew of the attention of the Christian 


- world to the terrible evils of division and to the great and in- 


estimable blessing of a united and harmonious Church. Dr. 
George Dana Boardman voiced their sentiments in a recent let- 
ter to the “ Independent,” in which he said: “I joined with the 
honored brethren, . . . not because I had any large faith in its 
immediately accomplishing the result desired, but because I felt 
that it was a needed and blessed thing for brethren representirg 
different communions to enter into thoughtful, conscientious, — 
catholic conference. The simple fact that Christian gentlemen 
entertaining such divergent views should be willing to hold fre- 
quent conferences on so supreme a matter is itself a blessed 
sign of the times.” 


This is the time for denominational 
gatherings. The Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists have been at Saratoga, 
the Presbyterian hosts have assembled at Pittsburg, the Luther- 
ans at Hagerstown, and the Reformed Church in America, 
commonly known as the Dutch Reformed, has recently held its 
General Synod at Grand Rapids, Mich. The Rev. Peter Stryker, 
D.D., of New York, was the President, and the opening sermon 
was preached by the Rev. E. A. Collyer, D.D., of Kinderhook, 
N.Y. No objects of large importance came before the meeting. 
It was a calm and peaceful gathering, such as would be expected 
from the descendants of the Dutch who founded this Church in 
the United States. There are two sections in the Reformed 
Church in this country, and the two are very different; that in 
the East having increased far more rapidly than the one in the 
West. The Church in the West is largely composed of native 
Dutch people, and its growth has been largely the result of 
immigration. The Rev. Dr. Steffens, Professor of Didactic 
Theology in the Western Seminary, resigaed his charge to 
accept a similar position in the German Presbyterian Seminary 
at Dubuque, la, and his place was filled by the election of the 
Rev. E. Winter, D.D., of Grand Rapids. An interesting feature 
in the proceedings was the address of the delegate from the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, the Rev. W. S. Plum- 
mer-Bryan, of Chicago, who seems to have represented the 
Presbyterian Church as at last in a state of peace, being per- 
fectly united in the matter of Assembly control of the seminaries, 
in its judgment of the suspended theological professors, and in 
its devotion to the dogmatic faith and creeds of*three centuries 
ago. It was probably well that the Dutch brethren were given 
this information, and it must have surprised them, as it does us. 
If Dr. Bryan spoke as he is reported, Chicago must have exerted 
a conservative influence, for in the days when he preached with 
so much freedom and eloquence amony the mouutains of North 
Carolina he had no special fondness for the extremely conserva- 
tive tendencies of the Southern Presbyterian Church. But the 
best of reporters sometimes make mistakes. The Reformed 
Church in the United States occupies a position of eminent use- 
fulness, and, especially in those districts settled by the Dutch, is 
still a great power in the religious life of our country. 
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If one may judge by the promi- 
nence given to them in the da.!y 
press, baccalaureate sermons were 
never so highly esteemed as during the present yee: President 
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Dwight at Yale, President Hill at Rochester, Dr. Stimson at~ 
Amherst, President Stryker at Hamilton, President Carter at. 


Williams, President Gates at Iowa, and many others, have been 
fully reported in the press of the country, and their words have 
been deemed of sufficient importance to be telegraphed long dis- 
tances. It was the privilege of the writer of this paragraph to 
listen to the strong and noble utterance of President Carter, at 


Williams College, on “ Christ, the Great Teacher.” If the stu--. 


dents of other colleges received such a vital, earnest, and every 
way broad and noble message as that given to the graduating 
class at Williams, there need be little fear that the baccalaureate 
sermon will soon lose its place in the life of our colleges. Of all 
their lessons in college, it is doubtful if any are listened to with 
so much attention or treasured with so much regard as the words 
‘spoken to graduates when for the last time they together receive 
Christian counsel and inspiration. A class of young men or 
women receiving Christian counsel from their President at the 
end of their course is an impressive and inspiring sight. Happy 
the people whose youth are trained in a Christian college ! 


Is the State of Florida in the Union? 
The Dark Ages Again Do the members of its Legislature live 
in the nineteenth century or in the 
Dark Ages? What could be more disgraceful than the follow- 


ing act, which has passed both Houses of the Legislature and — 


been signed by the Governor ? 


AN ACT TO PROHIBIT WHITE AND COLORED YOUTH FROM BEING 
TAUGHT IN THE SAME SCHOOLS. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida: 

Section I. It shall be a penal offense for any individual body of inhabitants, 
corporation, or association to conduct within this State any school of any grade, 
public, private, or parochial, wherein white persons and negroes shall be in- 
structed or boarded within the same building, or taught in the same class or at 
_ the same time by the same teacher. . 

Section I]. Any person or persons violating the provisions of Sec. I. of this 
Act by patronizing or teaching in such school shall, on conviction thereof, be 
fined in a sum not less than $150 nor more than $500, or imprisoned in the 


county jail for not less than three months nor more than six months, for every 


such offense. 
Section III. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this 
' Act are hereby repealed. 
Section 1V. This Act shall take effect September 1st, 1895. 
Approved May 29th, 1895. 


Think of teachers of a Christian schoo) being made liable to six 
months’ imprisonment in the county jail if they receive white 
pupils! Think of persons being fined from one hundred and 
fifty to five hundred dollars if they patronize or teach in any 
school where both white and negro children are instructed! 
We have heard much of the horrors of lynching in the South, 
but the worst of those horrors was not more disgraceful than 
the action of the Florida Legislature. There is a certain measure 
of truth in the saying that the negro should be left to work out 
his own salvation, but the whole Nation ought to rise in indigna- 
tion against such abominable legislation as the Act which we 
have quoted. We presume, certainly we hope, that without 
delay the United States Courts will pass upon this action. At 
the North, in our public schools and in the largest and best of 
our colleges, whites and negroes are instructed without offense 
‘to either. Our Christian civilization means nothing, and the 
freedom of our Republic means nothing, if this law of the State 
of Florida should be pronounced constitutional. - 


President Charles F. Thwing, of West- 
ern Reserve University, deserves great 
credit for being the first to follow the 
example of Mansfield College, Oxford, in arranging for a Summer 
School of Theology in this country. The official programme is 
now complete, and is attractive and valuable. It offers great ad- 
vantages at a very moderate price and under very attractive circum- 


The Cleveland School 
of Theology 


stances. The general subject will be “ The Revelation of God,” and © 


the chief feature, eight lectures by Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, 
on “ God in Natural and Revealed Religion.” The others of the 
longer courses are to be given by Dr. B. W. Bacon, on « Biblical 
Literature ;” Professor McGiffert, of Union Seminary, on “ Apos- 
tolic Christianity ;” President Strong, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, on “Ethical Monism and Related Subjects ;” Dr. 
George A. Gordon, of Boston, on *‘ The Christ of To-day ;” and 


Dr. A. H. Bradford, on “ Psychological Problems in Religious 


Belief.” In addition to these longer courses, single lectures are 
to be given by Bishop Leonard, of Ohio, Dr. D. W. Beach, Dr. 
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R. P. Pope, Professor Charles Harris, Professor L. S. Potwin, 


Professor M. M. Curtis, Professor R. W. Deering, and Professor 
F. N. Warren. It is no exaggeration to say that so valuable a 
course of instruction in theology has seldom if ever before been 
offered to summer students in this country. The course of lec- 


tures by Principal Fairbairn alone will be worth all the time and 


expense involved in attending the School. The sessions will 
begin July 8 and continue until the 17th. The School is entirely 
undenominational, there being representatives of the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, and Congre- 
gational Churches in the list of lecturers. 


The daily press has already con- 
The Deputation to Japan tained many references to the prob- 
able sending by the American Board 
of a deputation to Japan to consider important questions con- 


cerning the mission work in that country. The details at the 


time of the writing of this paragraph are not so definitely deter- 
mined as the writers in the daily press have intimated. There 
are great and serious differences of policy in the conduct of 
missions in Japan. These difficulties belong not alone to the 
churches under the auspices of the American Board ; they more 
or less concern all the churches of Christ in that country. The 
differences are of such a nature as to make them difficult of 
explanation in the limits of a paragraph, or indeed of a long 
article. They are the natural outgrowth of the amazing rapidity 
with which Japan has advanced in civilization, and the independ- 
ent spirit which has been fostered by the progress of the people. 
There is no serious controversy to be settled; there is no scan- 
dal to be investigated. Among the Japanese who think that the 
time for the conduct of missions by foreigners has passed are 
many of the most devoted and consecrated Christians of the Em- 


_ pire. They have studied in the schools of the United States 


and Europe. They are strong and able men, and naturally de- 
sire that their own people should lead in the evangelization of 
their country. Has the time come for either the discontinuance 
of mission work in Japan or for an entire readjustment? These 
and a hundred other subordinate and equally difficult questions 
are pressing for answer. For two years the American Board 
has known that such a deputation might have to be sent. At 
last it has been found that it can be delayed no longer, and steps 
have been taken for its departure early in. September. At pres- 
ent it looks as if the deputation would consist of the Hon. W. P. 
Ellison, of Boston; the Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Foreign 
Secretary of the Board, both of whom go as officials; the Rev. 
James G. Johnson, D.D., of the New England Church in Chi- 
cago, who will represent the churches of the West ; and the Rev. 


A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, who has been invited to 


represent the churches of the East. Whether all will be able 
to accept their invitations we cannot at present report. The 
call is an imperative one, and has the unanimous indorsement of 
the officers of the Board and its Prudential Committee. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that the result will be satisfactory to the 
missionaries, to the noble band of native Christians in Japan, 
and to the churches at home. 


It is well known that no body of Christians 
is more aggressive than the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. The fol- 
lowing paragraph from the June number of the “ Christian City ” 
gives some idea of what has been recently done by this Church 
in New York: “ Among Methodists the completion of the Union 
Church has accomplished the consolidation of two of the West 
Side churches in a new enterprise of strength and promise; the 
sale of the Asbury property has disposed of an interesting land- 
mark, and has put into the hands of a vigorous and devoted 
church two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for down-town 
work. The transfer of the metropolitan work has taken place, 
and it is concentrating its force at the Central Church under 
conditions which give promise of permanence to a movement 
upon which generous men have lavished treasure, prayer, and 
service. The corner-stone of the new chapel at Morris Heights 


The Methodists 
in New York 


has been laid, and St. Mark’s congregation has been success- 


fully established in its new home in Fifty-third Street. The 
Deaconess Home has held its anniversary and commenced its. 


new year under favorable auspices.” 


é 
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Temperance in England 
By Frances E. Willard . 


The Royal Albert Hall seats ten thousand 
persons, and was built as a great concert- 
‘room. All the human mocking-birds, 
and nightingales have here discoursed their 
sweetest melodies, and in the ears of royalty 
at that. The great organ has not its peer, 
and every instrument that breathes, twangs, or 
‘vibrates has been correlated with every other 


in the great orchestras that have made this 
famous auditorium an ocean of melodious 
song. It was not supposed until recently that 
the speaking voice could be successfully em- 
sployed here, buton May 25 a meeting lasting 
from 5:30 to 9:30 held the interested attention 
of athronging audience. The presiding officer 
stated that ninety thousand applications had 
_ “been made for tickets; and there was an over- 
flow meeting in Hyde Park, that great safety- 
~valve of London where anybody is permitted 
to say anything. The chorus was made up of 
fifteen hundred voices, and when the first num- 
“ber had been given, they set in with a will. 
By the way, that number read “Great Organ 
Performance,” a heading almost worthy of 
-America! It was “something like” to hear 
-everybody singing, to the tune of Old Win- 
-chester, that hymn known by all English- 
-speaking people, “ Lord, while for all mankind 
‘we pray.” Unfortunately, the severity of sect- 
‘limitation makes it impracticable to have 
prayer in a meeting like this; the “ Noncon- 
_ -formist conscience” will not tolerate the State 
‘Church, and the State Church will net listen 
to the Nonconformist. Therefore the hymn 
‘was immediately followed by an address frotn 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., who for 
»thirty years has been the political champion of 
‘Temperance in the House of Commons. As 
‘he came forward the audience rose, and with 
‘waving of handkerchiefs and an outburst of 
‘hearty English cheers greeted the temperance 
-chief. He was at his best, and his voice 
-seemed to be heard to the illimitable height of 
the “top row,” where, if men looked like “ trees 
walking,” they were seedlings of the first year. 
“The “gay wisdom ” of Sir Wilfrid is proverb- 
ial, and shone out in the usual cheery fashion. 
Nothing pleases him like getting the better of 
Lord Salisbury; and the latter had said within 
a week that “if the Local Option Bill were 
passed, England would be the scene of terrible 
-drunkenness.” He had also declared at another 
meeting the day following that “ Parliament 
‘had no right to deprive the poor man of his 
beer.” Sir Wilfrid brought down the house 
‘by saying, “ Therefore, in the judgment of the 
great Conservative leader, the sure method of 
‘making the people drunken is to keep beer 
~away from them.” 

Sir Wilfrid and nearly all the speakers had 
notes in hand to which they referred with con- 
siderable pertinacity. Three women spoke, 
-and eighteen men. Two of the women—both 
-of them White Ribboners—had not a scrap 
-of paper; neither had Canon Wilberforce, 
~Canon Murnane, the celebrated Catholic, nor 
‘that St. John among the disciples, the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, nor Joseph Malins, the English 
chief of the Good Templars. Eight Members 
of Parliament spoke, and all had notes. 
There was no “scattering fire ;” nearly all the 
speakers were limited to five minutes each, the 
only ones to whom fifteen minutes each were 
granted being Lady Henry Somerset and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and Canon Wilberforce; this 
was doubtless due, not to the fact that two of 
these were the only titled names on the pro- 
gramme, but because these two are the un- 
doubted temperance leaders of the British 
Ahost, and Wilberforce has three generations 
-of fame and genius with him. 

Lady go ie speech was fully equal to Sir 
‘Wilfrid’s, and she was equally well heard. 
The London press spoke of her address, as 
‘they did of the one recently at the great 
Armenian meeting in St. James’s Hall, as 
“fully up to her standard,” and they laid 
especial emphasis on the manner of delivery 
and the melodious voice; they might have 
added the attractive womanly presence as 
well. It is the general opinion that no woman 
in England equals this White Ribbon leader 
in point of oratorical ability. 

James H. Raper, the veteran temperance 
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speaker, came at the end of the meeting, and 
held his audience, which is all that need be 
said. Mr. Raper has been speaking ever since 
he was a boy, and has every quality requisite 
for his work. I have often sat beside him on 
the platform while we listened to temperance 
addresses, and from time to time he would 
say, “ Ah, that is a teaching phrase!’ Nat- 
urally, he has a keen ear for “ teaching phrases ;” 
his own speeches are packed with them, the 
admixture of logic, fun, and pathos being ad- 
mirably proportioned. Mr. Raper made the 
point that Lord Salisbury himself in 1846 was 
the prime mover in placing the power to grant 


licenses in the hands of the local magistrates. 


He said: “ The whole thing is under voting 
now—I want you to hear that, my friend on 
the back seat in the gallery! No publican in 
England has a license save as it was voted to 
him. If five magistrates were present and 
four voted against his license, he got it bya 
majority of one. What we temperance peo- 
ple think is more reasonable and just is what 
this bill demands—namely, that the men and 
women in any given locality shall vote to grant 
or to withhold the license.” This line of reason- 
ing was similar to that of Sir Wilfrid’s when he 
said that any landowner had a right to refuse a 
place to the publican on his estates, no matter 
whether this was in accordance with the wishes 
of his tenantry or not; and he asked this per- 
tinent question: “ Which is more in accord 
with the British love of fair play, that one 
man may coerce a thousand, or that a thou- 
sand may coerce one? If the veto of the land- 
lord is right, the veto of the people cannot be 
wrong; the greater force ought to carry; and 
which' force is greater, his or yours ?” 

A dramatic incident of Mr. Raper’s speech 
was when he turned to Sir Wilfrid and gave 
him a sovereign, with the words: “I have car- 
ried this coin in my pocket for twenty years, 
and offered it in hundreds of meetings to any 
man who would prove to me that any magis- 
trate ever yet voted to have a dram-shop 
next door to his own house. Many times an 
attempt has been made to win that piece, but 
it always ended in utter failure. Now, Sir 
Wilfrid, you are a magistrate yourself, and 

ou always vote against license. I think it 
tter that you should be custodian of the 
coin and pay it out whenever anybody can 
prove that the magistrate in his vote has left 
his home as defenseless as the people would 
who in any locality should vote a license to 
the publican.” 

Canon Murnane made an 
speech. He said: “ Whoever may be against 
us, sober England is for us. The minions of 
the liquor traffic might perhaps crowd this 
Hall, but with whom would they crowd it? 
Not sober men and women of the church, the 
school, and the -home, but with men whose 
self-interest crowded them together in defense 
of a trade that fattens on the misery of the 
people.” 

Several Labor members spoke, and it was 
stated that every workingman in Parliament 
had declared for the bill. When Thomas Burt 
came forward—a member of the present Gov- 
ernment—some one whispered to me: “As a 
boy, he worked in the mines; his father is a 
Methodist local preacker, and he is one of the 
best men in England.” His sturdy utterances, 
accompanied by gestures straight from the 
shoulder, showed him to be in deadly earnest. 

Canon Wilberforce said: “ The great power 
that makes for unrighteousness is arrayed 


impassioned 


against thé temperance people, but is no match 
for the power of thelivingGod. This century- 
plant of ours is coming to full bloom under 
the sunlight of Christianity.” The Canon is 
always humorous, and elicited much applause 
by his anecdote of a hen in Texas, who was 
not content to sit upon her nest after she had 
espied a crate of eggs that held eight hundred ; 
here she spread her wings and insisted upon 
Sitting, in full faith that results would come of 
it. He said the Liberal party, with its long 
programme of reforms, was not unlike her, 
but the hope of the good people of London 
was that she would not attempt too much; if 
she hatched but one egg, let it be the Direct 
Veto Bill that contains the bird of freedom. 
The Canon was more uproariously applauded 
than any one save the two leaders. 

Among the best speeches of the evening 
was that of the Rev. Tolfree Parr, of the 
Primitive Methodist Church. He had a rich, 
sonorous voice and was admirably heard; he 
spoke without effort, and every sentence was 
like a nail driven home. 

The meeting was held on the Queen’s 
seventy-fifth birthday, and in the fifty-eighth 
year of her reign, to which Sir Wilfrid happily 
alluded, saying that “it is declared of a certain 
Emperor that ‘he found Rome brick and left 
it marble.’ If this.bill is adopted; who shall 
say of the best ruler who ever graced a throne 
that before the close of her illustrious reign 
history might record that she found England 
drunken and left it sober ?” 

It was good to be there, and, going from 
the great auditorium into the London streets, 
nothing was more natural than to lift one’s 
eyes from the twinkling lights below to the 
bright stars in their serene and silent spaces, 
and to say with heart of joy: 

Faith, Hope, and Love your time abide; 
Let Error marshal all her hosts: 


The heavenly forces with you side, 
The stars are watching at their posts 


London. 
His Will 

Whate’er my Father wills is best, 

Delight or suffering, toil or rest— 

Thine eye, and thine alone, can see 

What I should have, and do, and be. 

I only ask that I may know 

The way which thou wouldst have me go; 
That I my will in thine may lose; 

That what thou, Lord, for me shalt choose, 


I, too, may choose. 
—C. W. Harris. 


SummerWeakness 


Is unknown to those whose blood is pure, 
rich, and healthy. It is a symptom of im- 
poverished blood. It is a call for more vital- 
ity, which can be supplied only by means of 
the rich, red blood which always indicates a 
condition of physical health. ood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cures this weakness because it makes 
good blood, and 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public eye to-day. $1; $6 for $s. 
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a June Necrology 


June 1.—Pierre Legrand. Born 1833. Deputy 

and Minister of Commerce in the Duclerc, 
_ Falliéres, Brisson, and Floquet Cabinets. 

June 1.—Frederick Locker-Lampson. Born 
1820. A finished writer of vers de so- 

ciélé, 

June 3.—Emily Faithfull. Born 1835. One 
of the most ardent workers among Eng- 
lish women for the emancipation of her 

sex. 

June 3.—Heinrich von Friedberg. Born 1812. 
Formerly German Minister of Justice. 
The compiler of the penal and military 
codes. 

June 4.—The Rev. Dr. Henry Martyn Scud- 
der. Born 1822. A celebrated missionary. 

June 13.—Manuel Ruiz Zorilla. Born 1834. 
The noted Republican leader of ‘Spain. 

June 14.—The Rev. Dr. Alonzo Ames Miner. 

‘ Born 1813. One of the leading divines 
of the Universalist Church. 

June 15.—Richard Genee. Born 1825. A 
well-known Austrian composer and poet. 

June 21.—William Henry Schieffelin. Born 
1836. One of the most prominent citi- 
zens of New York City. 

June 22. HenryMoore. Born 1831. A cele- 
brated English artist and member of the 
Royal Academy. 

June 23.—James Renwick. Born 1818. An 
eminent American architect. His best- 
known work is the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, New York City. 

June 24.—William C. Williamson. Born 1816. 
A well-known English biologist and geol- 
ogist. 

June 25.—Philip Phillips. Born 1834. The 
“ Singing Pilgrim ” evangelist. 

June 29.—Thomas Henry Huxley. Born 1825. 
One of the greatest scientists of the cen- 
tury, and perhaps the greatest of all pop- 
ularizers of science. 

June 29.—Daniel Cady Eaton. Born 1833. 
Professor of Botany at Yale University. 

June 29.—Green Clay Smith. Born 1832. A 
prominent soldier, politician, and preacher. 


_Notes and Queries 


In your review of Dr. Briggs’s books on_ the 
Messiah of the New Testament, you speak of the 
‘forensic system” of theology, and of a more vital 
system to which we are coming. I am trying to 
‘grasp the newer view. It seems to me that when 
Jehovah accounted Abraham’s faith to him for 
righteousness, it is absurd to make them both parties 
to a more or less dishonest bargain. Was it not 
more like the reception of a check on account in 
business? Is not faith the germ, the promise. of 
righteousness? Did not Jehovah accept it for what 
it was—potentially? I write especially to ask this: 
Will you recommend a few Calculated to 
stimulate one’s thought along these lines? I feel as 
though the old artificial system had so permeated 
- whole atmosphere that it is difficult to shake it 
off, and to think without being more or less under sub- 
jection to the old forensic ee often uncon- 
‘sciously. What I wish is not, of course, material for 
sermons, but guides and helps in freeing myself from 
the fetters of the older views. L. 

Undoubtedly, when faith is accounted for right- 
teousness, it is because it zs righteous; it is the 
living principle of union with God, and involves in 
itself—however undeveloped at the moment—the 
promise and the potency of all righteousness. You 
, will hnd Mulford’s ‘* Republic of God ” and Caird’s 
** Evolution of Religion” to be the sort of books you 
want. The latter, in our view, is the ablest work of 
our time onthe philosophy of religion. 


In the Arena” for 1895, in an article on 
“Higher Criticism,” I find the following: “* The 
Acts of the Apostles are, in all probability, not by 
Luke, as is currently believed, but by some unknown 
writer whose aim it was to blend the two opposing 
hases of Christianity. the Pauline and the Petrine. 
e Gospels undoubtedly do not come from the 
hands of the four Apostles whose names they bear. 
Their writers, whoever they were. were mere collect- 
ors of scattered memoranda, legend, and story, com- 
ing down from Apostolic days and connected with 
Apostolic names.” P tell me whether such is 
the accepted view of the best Biblical critics, such as 
Dr. Briggs. A CONSTANT READER. 


Itis not. Astothe Acts, the view now best sup- 
ported is that it is not, as the .Tiibingen school con- 
tended, a tendenz-schrift—i. e., written with a pur- 
pose to harmonize parties—but exactly what it seems 
to be, a historical sketch from the same hand as the 
Third Gospel. Astothe Gospels, the authorship ot 
the Fourth is still in controversy, with equally able 
scholars on opposite sides. As to the other three, 
their authorship is not seriously challenged, except 


‘tation. 
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in the case of Matthew, and as to the relation of our 
Greek Matthew to what Matthew is believed to have 
written in Aramaic, or vernacular Hebrew. 


1. In a recent editorial on President Seelye you 
spoke of the two schools of philosophy regarding the 

irst Cause. Kindly mention several standard ex- 
positions on both sides. 2. 
ten anything apologetic of theism? 

CANADIAN. 

1. Our editorial referred to the two schools of phi- 
losophy concerning the theory of knowledge, viz., 
the sensationalists and the idealists. Of these John 
Locke and Descartes are respectively representatives, 
and the ‘‘ Modern Philosophers Series’? (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York) devotes a volume apiece 
toan account of them. For the varieties embraced 
in these two schools see Dr. W. T. Harris’s articles 
in Johnson’s Cyclopedia. As to the First Cause, 
there are two schools of theistic writers, the one 
representing God as the Self-existent Cause of all 
things anterior to the work of creation, the other 
viewing him as the immanent ground of all being, 
and creation as eternally proceeding from him. 
Purinton’s Christian Theism’”’ and Schurman’s 
‘“* Belief in God ” represent these two schools, respect- 
ively. 2. He has lectured on it, but has published no 
work under that distinctive title. 


My wite and I greatly enjoy Dr. Abbott’s Commen- 
tary on the Gospels, which we have only recentl 
procured. We keep it at hand for constant consu 
This evening I have noticed the reference, 
under Matthew v., 23, 24 (at the end of the first 
paragraph), to John ix., 31, the words of which are 
the utterance of the blind man. May I ask, Is it 
Pct sera to quote such a passage as indicating 
Bible doctrine? I have looked out the le} refer- 
ences to John ix., 31, as given in the Authorized 
Version. They do not seem to sustain the idea of the 
verse. Perhaps the matter is worthy a place in 
Notes and Queries of The Outlook. 7 


The words of the blind man are not an authority 
as might be a citation from the decision of a court in 
a law case, but they may legitimately serve as an 
illustration of the fundamental principle that dis- 
obedience alienates from God, and prevents true and 
simple communion with him. 


1. Kindly give me a list of some chapters in the 

Bible that are sweet and cumforting, telBag of God’s 
promises, etc.—chapters that one would like to read 
when in a sweet and peaceful mood. 2. Also tell 
me if the Bible gives any grounds for the belief of 
predestination, and what your opinions are “oe the 
subject. A. M. C. 
_ 1. Some such chapters are: Psalms xxiii., lxxxiv., 
xci., ciii., cxxi., cxlv., cxlvi., John xiv., Romans viii., 
Ephesians i., Revelation xxi. and xxii. 2. Yes, but 
not as a doctrine of fate. Predestination, as taught 
in the Bible, is the doctrine of God’s eternal purpose 
tosavemen. It is predestination to grace, to oppor- 
tunity, to service, and thereby to life eternal. It is 
employed in the Bible wholly for our encourag t 
against difficulty and despondency. 


Please name some good outline history of the 
Bible that would bein line with the “ new theology,” 
and state where the same may be epee: ca 

It is not the new theology, so called, that has mod- 
ified our view of the Bible history, but the new criti- 
cism. A good outline of the view thus modified is 
Professor Toy’s “*OldTestament Primer,’’ published 
by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Boston 
(50 cents). 


Can you tell me where I can find a m each 
verse ot which ends: ‘** To be alone wit 1 con- 
science is punishment enough for me”? . B. 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Pugh, Edwin W._ A Street in Suburbia. $1. 
Tracy, Roger S.,M.D. Handbook of Sanitary In- 
formation for Householders. 50 cts. 
ARENA PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Capp, William M., M.D. Temptations, Habits, 
haracter. 25 cts. 
THE CHRISTIAN WAY CO., NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
Huntington, George. Robber and Hero: Story of 
the Raid on First National Bank of Northfield, 
Minn., in 1876. $1. 
THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO., FRANKLIN, O. 


Caldwell, Willie W. The Tie That Binds. 


Has Dr. Fairbairn writ- - 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Biological Lectures, 1894. Marine Biological Labo- 


ratory. 
McLau Blin, James M., and George A. Veazie. In- 
troductory Music Reader. 

_CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & CO., NEW YORK 
Gibbes, Emily Oliver. Reflections on Paul. $1.25. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 

Bigelow. Edith. Diplomatic Disenchantments. 
Norris, W. E. Billv Bellew. 
Hardy, Thomas. The Mayor of Casterbridg 
Besant, Walter. .In Deacon’s Orders, car | Other 
Stories. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Johnson, Samuel. History of Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia. Edited by Oliver F. Emerson. 4octs. 
Newman, John Henry, Cardinal. Selections from 
a Writings. Edited by Lewis E. Yates. 
go 
are 0 ndent, e an aywar 
Children, edited by ‘Anan G. Spencer and 
Charles W. Birtwell; and Sociol in _Institu- 
tions of Learning, edited by Amos G. Warner. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Wordsworth, William. Ode on Intimations of Im- 
mortality, and Other Poems. 15 cts. 
Burns, Robert. The Cotter’s Saturday Night, and 
Other Poems. 15 cts. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., NEW YORK 
Weed, Clarence M. Insects and Insecticides. 
LAIRD & LEE, CHICAGO 
Weed, Maria. A Voice in the Wilderness. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Palmer, Julius A., Jr. Again in Hawaii. $1.50. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Josiah Allen’s Wife. Josiah’s Alarm and Abel 
_ Perry’s Funeral. 50 cts. 
Ring, Captain Charles. Starlight Ranch, and Other 
tories. 50 cts. 

King, Captain Charles. Foesin Ambush. 50 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Diggle, Rev. John W. Religious Doubt. $2. 
A Lent in London: Sermons on Social Subjects. 
With Preface by Henry S. Holland. $1.25. 
HORACE MARSHALL & SON, LONDON, ENGLAND 
Lunn, Rev. Henry S. How to Visit Switzerland. 

A New Guide-Book. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Wheeler, Everett P. Real Bimetallism. 75 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Weidner, Revere Franklin, D.D. An Introduction 
to Dogmatic Theology. $2. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Lydekker, Richard. The Royal Natural History.- 
Vol. I1., No.2. Socts. 


TRADE MARK. 


Copco is the kind 
soap you've often 
wished for when you 
Y have had something 
<= dainty to be wash- 
ped—a bit of em- 

broidery —a_ piece 
—4 of silk or lace work 
|] —something of un- 
certain color. 
There’s nothing 
but cleanliness ever 
follows the use of 
Copco—It’s the per~ 
fect soap. 

The N. K. Fairbank 


Company, 
Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis. 7 Y 
~ = 
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Dr. Dryander and the German 
Emperor | | 
Dr. Ernst Dryander, perhaps the greatest of 
German preachers, was formerly a tutor of the 
present Emperor, while the latter was a 
student at the University of Bonn. The re- 
gard which the old Kaiser and the Emperor 
Frederick (then Crown Prince) had for the 
Bonn tutor was profound, and led to a tie of 
friendship which has been, as many observant 
Germans think, the insignificant cause of a 
most significant influence, extending far be- 
yond the limits of Berlin and Prussia, through- 
out all North Germany. The story is that, 
after the departure of Prince William (nowthe 
Emperor William II.) from Bonn, it was the 
wish of the old Kaiser and of his son that Dr. 
Dryander should be called to Berlin as one of 
the four Hofprediger, or Court preachers. A 
vacancy was then imminent in the resignation 
of Dr. Stoecker, the anti-Semitic agitator. 
The Emperor, therefore, invited Dryander to 
fill the vacancy. The latter, however, while 
expressing his appreciation of the honor done 
him, and renewing his affectionate loyalty to 
the Imperial house, declined the office. He 
was then only the pastor of a small parish in 
Bonn. His preaching, nevertheless, had be- 
gun to attract many thinking men. After a 
while they made a great effort, and Dryander 
came to Berlin, but declined any Court position. 
When the Emperor Frederick was undergoing 
his terrible illness, and one painful complica- 
tion after another crowded upon him and into 
his brief reign, it was to the same quiet, strong 
village preacher that he in his turn looked for 
spiritual comfort and strength. He found a 
Divine Strength. The tales that are told of the 
noble ruler’s bravery in dying by inches, with 
unflinching courage and trust, are soul-moving. 
When the present Emperor came to the 
throne, he, with the impetuosity which has 
been his well-known characteristic from child- 
hood, sent for his former tutor and formally 
offered him the office of Hofprediger. This 
offer, being tantamount to a command, could 
not be met save by a direct explanation of the 
causes of refusal, for Dryander again declined. 
The Emperor, of course, demanded his reasons. 
As the story goes, the old teacher begged 


to be excused from giving them, but he was 


not excused. The Emperor insisted. Dryan- 
der, thus forced, looking him straight in the 
face, said: “ Your Majesty, the office of Court 
Preacher is one to which I am suited neither 
by gifts nor temperament, and includes at least 
one duty which it would be impossible for me 
to fulfill. I could not administer to your 
Majesty the Holy Communion.” “ Why?” 
demanded the astonished monarch. “Because 
—your Majesty will forgive me—your Majesty 
is not prepared to receive it.” - 

No one who does not know the almost 
primitive and ineradicable regard for the Im- 
perial house still existing in Germany can ap- 
preciate the strength of character necessary to 
such a reply. It is, therefore, not without 
reason that the people call this quiet man 
Luther and Melanchthon in one. The Doctor 
was dismissed by the Emperor without a word. 
No one knew what evidence of Imperial dis- 
pleasure might be forthcoming. A fewmonths 
afterwards, however, a messenger brought to 
the pastor a singular plan laid out by the 
Emperor himself. The Kaiser had created a 
new office which was to be called a Court 
Chaplaincy. The duties of this office were to 
be in no sense ecclesiastically obligatory, but 
solely those of spiritual counsel and friend- 
ship to the Royal family. To this position 
he invited the Bonn pastor, and Dr. Dryander 
accepted. 


Mr. Huxley’s Portrait of Himself 


“That man has a liberal education who has 
been so trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a mechan- 
ism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, 
cold logic-engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength and in smooth working order, ready, 
like a steam-engine, to be turned to any kind 
of work, and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and fun- 


-damental truths of nature and of the laws of 

her operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, 
is full of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to halt by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, 
to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. Such a one, and no other, has had a 
liberal education.” 


The League of Catholic Unity 


DECLARATION 


In view of the acknowledged evils of a 
divided Christendom, and in view also of the 
growing desire for Church Unity, we, whose 
names are subscribed, devoutly seeking the 
Divine guidance and blessing, hereby associate 
ourselves as a League for the promotion of 
Catholic Unity. | 

Without detaching ourselves from the Chris- 
tian bodies to which we severally belong, or 
intending to compromise our relations thereto, 
or seeking to interfere with other efforts for 


Christian Unity, we accept, as worthy of the 


most thoughtful consideration, the four prin- 
ciples of Church Unity proposed by the Bish- 
ops of the Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Chicago in 1886 and amended by the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1888, as follows : 

I. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, as “containing all things necessary to 
salvation,” and as being the rule and ultimate stand- 
ard of faith. 

II. The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbo 
and the Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement o 
the Christian faith. 

III, The two Sacraments ordained by Christ him- 
self : pegtem and the Supper of the Lord, minis- 
tered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of institu- 
tion and of the elements ordained by Him. ‘ 

1V. The Historic Episcopate. locally adapted in 
the methods of its adniinistration to the varying 
needs of the nations and peoples called of God into 
the Unity of His Church. 

We believe that upon the basis of these four 
principles as articles of agreement the unifica- 
tion of the Christian denominations of this 
country may proceed, cautiously and steadily, 
without any alteration of their existing stand- 
ards of doctrine, polity, and worship, which 
might not reasonably be made in a spirit of 
brotherly love and harmony, for the sake of 
unity and for the furtherance of all the great 
ends of the Church of Christ on earth. This 
will appear the more closely each of these arti- 
cles is examined. 


The Holy Scriptures are already our ac- | 


cepted rule of faith, howsoever we may differ 
among ourselves concerning the mode of their 
inspiration and interpretation. 

The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, being in 
accordance with the Holy Scriptures, do 
already sufficiently express the Catholic doc- 
trine, without precluding the more particular 
Confessions to which we are severally at- 
tached ; such as the Augsburg Confession, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the Thirty-nine Arrti- 
cles, the Westminster Confession, and other 
symbols or formularies not inconsistent with 
these two Catholic Creeds. 

The Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, as instituted by Christ himself, and 
administered with his own appointed words 
and elements, are already recognized among 
us as the badges and media of Church mem- 
bership and communion, although we do not 
yet agree as to particular modes of their ad- 
ministration or special qualifications for their 
reception, or even theories of their efficacy. 

The Historic Episcopate in various forms 
already prevails extensively throughout the 
Christian world; and, as connected with the 
Scriptures, the Creeds, and the Sacraments, it 
might become a bond of organic unity among 
the Christian denominations. by completing 
their Congregational, Presbyterial, or Epis- 
copal systems, and at length recombining them 
normally in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. 

In order to promote Catholic unity, we rec- 
ommend, as proposed by the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, that these articles be carefully studied in 
connection with “the authoritative standards 
of doctrine, worship, and government adopted 
by the different bodies of Christians into 
which the English-speaking races are di- 
vided ;” and, to this end, we reverently and 
lovingly invoke the countenance and aid of 
the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 


ELEC 


Church, and of all other Catholic. Bishops and 
Christian ministers of every order and name. 
May our united.prayers be so blended with 
the prevalent intercession of our ascended 
Lord that we shall all become one in Him, for 
the glory of His Eternal Father, for the good 
of His Church, and for the redemption of the 
world. 
[ Congregational.| 
E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
DAVID NELSON BEACH, 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, 
Amory H. BRADFORD, 
SAMUEL E. HERRICK, © 
EDWARD C. MOORE, 
PHILIP S. MoOxomM. 
[Zpiscopal.| 
EDWARD ABBOTT, 
WILLIAM P. DuBOSE, 
WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, 
Wm. CHAUNCY LANGDON, 
RANDOLPH H. McKim, 
HENRY Y. SATTERLEE, 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON SMITH. 


[Presbyterial.] 
THOMAS G. APPLE, 
CHARLES A. BRIGGS, 
EDWARD B. CoE, 
CHAS. CUTHBERT HALL, 
C. S. HARROWER, 
J. B. REMENSNYDER, 
CHARLES W. SHIELDS. 


[Editorial comment on the first announce- 
ment of this Declaration appeared in last 
week’s Outlook.—THE EDITORS.] 


Worn Out, 
both your silver and patience by a 


worthless silver polish and the 
silver shows it first. 


SILVER _ TRO - oN 
POLISH 
does the work easily and quickly, 
never wearing, always satisfying. 


It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
d, 15 ae. in stamps. 


Box post- 
Your has it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


A most liberal management has 
done much to enhance the many 
natural advantages of THE ALMA. 


Nothing is left undone that tends 
to enhance the comfort and pleasure 
of its guests. The weary invalid 
finds perfect care and treatment— 
the pleasure-seeker recreation and 
congenial society. An illustrated 
book tells everything there is to 
know about this model resort. Sent 
free. 
The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, Mich. 
Special discount to a. teachers, and their 
families. 


HE A REST 
ALMA, MICHIGAN. 
“ PISO'S CURE FOR 
GURES WHERE / AIL 
: Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 
“CONSUMPTION 
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Macmillan & 
_NEW PUBLICATIONS - 


‘¥UST PUBLISHED 


A New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
author of “ Marcella,” etc. 


The Story of 
Bessie Costrell 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Uniform with 
“Marcella.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


By the Same Author. 


 MARGELLA. $3.00. 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


I2mo, $1.00. 
ROBERT ELSMERE. 
PUBLISHED 


New Book by William Winter, Author of 
“ Shakespeare's England,” etc. 


Shadows of the Stage 
THIRD SERIES 
By WILLIAM WINTER. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 


I2mo, 


75 cents. 

By the Same Author. Uniform with the 
above. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 18mo, 

75 cents. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 18mo, 75 cents. 
OLD SHRINES AND IVY. 18mo,75 cents. 
SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. First Se- 


ries. .18mo, 75 cents. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 


Series. 18mo, 75 cents. 


——— 18mo, 75 cents. 


Second 


vow READY 
New Volume of the \ris Series of Novels 


A Modern Man 


By ELLA MACMAHON, author of “A New 
Note.” With illustrations by Ida Lover- 
ing. I2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


New Novels in Cloth 


3 75 cents each. 

TRYPHENA IN LOVE. By WALTER Ray- 
MOND. 

LOST ENDEAVOR. By Guy Boorusy. 

MAUREEN’S FAIRING. By JANE BARLow, 

AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. By 
ELIZABETH HASTINGS. 


New Volume. 
Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard Novels 


The Adventures of 
Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan 
By JAMES MORIER. IIlustrated by H. R. 

MILLAR. With an introduction by the 


Hon. GEORGE CURZON, M.P. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Already Published. 


1. CASTLE RACKRENT. By Miss Epce- 
WORTH. 


2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
By MARRYAT. 


3. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By MICHAEL 
SCOTT. 


4. THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH. By 
JOHN GALT. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 


The General O. O. Howard Roll 
of Honor 


The General O. O. Howard Roll of Honor 
for the cancellation of the $140,000 debt of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society con- 
tained, up to June 28, the following names: 

O. O. Howard, ae ton, Vt. 

Superintendent J. H. Morley, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Miss Anna C., Park, Benningt on. 
First Co tional Church Burlington, Towa, 


ongregationa urc aratoga (three shares), 
by Dre. Harv 

Rev. R. J. Kent, D.D.. a n, N. Y. 

‘riend, "Brook 


Rev M. The Spanish Church, New York 


Mount Vernon Church, Boston, by Mr. T. Y. 
ro 
ao Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Mr. 


aw. Lyman Abbott, D. Ds Brooklyh, N. Y. 
Mrs. G. W. Hebard, Broo es N. 
ntclair, N. 


Mr. William B. Howland, 
. A Friend, Providence. 
Mrs. C. Stebbins, Es 
Rev. W Moore, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. Samuel Weyler, Buffalo, Wyo. 
Mr. William Ives Washburn, New York City. 
Mr. G. W. Hebard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. James Tufts, "Monson, Mass. 
Mr. Thomas Ritch, Greenwich, Conn. 
Central Churcb Philadelphia, Pa. 
Deacon D. N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 
A Lady Friend, East Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Rockwood Barrett, Rutland, Vt. 
H. Sawyer, Worcester, Mass. 
ge F. Harvey 
_centerc Ciresch, VE the Rev. C. O. 


A. F. Sherwin, Vt. 
A Friend, Greenwich, Conn. 

A Friend, Chicopee, Mass. 
Bek E. B. ebb, D.D., Boston Mass. 
Mr Lockwood, New. York City. 
yd Pearsall, for King’ s Daughters, Brook- 


n, 
A Lad ‘Friend, dvest Mass. 
Mrs. Phoebe ratts, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mrs. George F Harvey, toga, N. Y. 
H  Wiicox N. Y. 

rs. enry ilcox, Sara 
W. M. U., ermont. 
Mrs. ‘Smith, ‘Old Mystic, Conn. 
Sg: George P Stockwell Brooklyn. 

Brook!yn. 

aven, Conn., by 


New Haven Club (twelve 
Mr. Roland pag er, Hartford, Conn. (tive shares 
Rome Mary L. Mitchell, Waterbury, Conn. (five 

shares 
Mrs. Harriet A. Fellows, at ng, Conn. 
chong Misses Gilman and Mrs. Lane, Norwich, 


‘Mes. A. F. Pierce, Suffield, Conn. 
Rev. H. T. Cheever, Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Homer Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. 
gr Ww. J. Van Patten, Burlin on, Vt. 
a. om A. Chapman, Exeter, N. H. 
illiam Gill, Nee Mich. 
Miss Anna C. Whitin, itinsville, Mass. (two 
Ss 
Hon. H. H. Osgood Norwich, Conn. 
Mrs. Moses Pierce, Norwich h, Conn. 
M. E]more. Burnside, Conn. 
McCullough, North Bennington, Vt. 
Mrs. J Congrega ational Church, North Ambherst, 
Mass., by E ickenson, Treasurer. 


The Vacation Fund 


The contribution this week that is most 
indicative of the broadening of human sym- 
pathy and interest is that from the pupils of 
Grammar School No. 50 of New York. 


S. B. New London, Conn............... 25 00 
Mrs. Worcester, Bass... .. 20 00 

Seniors and First Room, Moravian Semi- 
A Club of x Girls, Englewood, N. J.... 10 co 

Miss A. Re Sanday Class, First Con- 
tional Church, Binghamton, N. Y.. oo 

Silver ross Circle, King’ s Daughters, Ran- 


Sandan Saino) Box of some Linden Hall 
$1,142 76 


—Father Elliott, of the Church of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, New York City, who is an enthusi- 
ast on the subject of a Roman Catholic propa- 
ganda among Protestants, has organized a 
street-preaching mission in Cleveland, the 
work of which will be similar to that of the 
Salvation Army. 


‘THE POPULAR 


SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JULY 


From the Divine Oracles to the Higher Criti- 
cism. II. Beginnings of Scientific Inter- 
pretation. By Anprew D. Wuirtez, LL.D. 

Tells how the pioneers in scientific investigation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures were suppressed, and how their fol- 
lowers became steadily more numérous. 

Mr. Balfour’s Dialectics. By Hersert SPENCER. 

A discussion of Balfour’s position as to things super- 
natural in his Foundations of Belief. 

Studies of Childhood. 1X. Fear. (Concluded.) 
By Prof. SULLY. 

Shows that: fear of animals and fear of the dark are 
closely related. 

A Medical Study of the Jury System. 
Crotuers, M.D. 

Shows how the unwholesome and confusing conditions 
of an ordinary jury trial interfere with sound judgment. 

OTHER ARTICLES BY 

ALFRED C. LAng (illustrated), Dr. CHARLES FAYETTE 
TAYLOR, CHARLES H., Cok (illustrated), J. P. Lotsy, 
Ph.D., HerBertT Spencer, T. D. Crotuers, M.D., 
NATHAN OppENHEIM, M.D., M. Cu. SKETCH 
OF WILLIAM CRANCH Bonp (with Portrait). 

Epitor’s TABLE; LITERARY Notices; PoruLtar Muis- 
CELLANY; NOTEs. 


By T. D. 


50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. = 
Children’s V0iCe8. may harmed 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 
Anniversary Songs price, Scents. 
Treble Clef Choir, 4cotection of secred 
ran for Women’s Voices. By G. F. t and 
D. B. Towner. Endorsedby D. L. Moody. 50 cta. 
Curriculum. can Fiano Method ever pub- 
ce 


Don’t By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
* rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing ae peer Sent free on application, to any music 


IN PREss. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Stady of 
Musicin Public Schools. embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every p cu- 
lar. By John rookhowen, and A. 

Send your name and address if interested. and descrip- 
tive matter will bejsent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 


NOW READY 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


By W. A. OGDEN 

Is fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection of 
new and original Sabbath-School Songs by its wide and 
favorably known editor, enriched with a fine_list of 
contributions by other preeminent composers. 
HiGHest Praise if you desire a new 0 per 
100; by Mail, ea. 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. | 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Has Mental Healing 
a Valid Scientific and 
Basis ? 


tai aper by Henry Wood 
es, con ining a pap pape e ry mposed 


MEN OR 

WOMEN, Will $1, 200 a Year 
? Thati 

agents fo r selling Sacred 
! us paintings re 


mane>:§ or by the year with reliable 
required EYSTONE PUBLISHING 
cust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TH HAT R Fal jc-(or stamape) 


Of. T 
Grey, and the Remedy. By Pro ARTEY PARKER. 
G & CO. oy , Phila 
Every one should read this little book.” —A 


Reference 
ghth and Lo- 


| 
read before the 
of the Unitarian 
S 7 Oo. NeW YOFr Mailea free on receipt of three cents, or 4 for 10 cents, 
or 10 for 25 cents. : 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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Recreation Department 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Zour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


printed information, if 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormerly,, 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers Olivette,”’ Halifax,’”’ and 
“* Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc.,to FRED ROBLIN, Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


‘* SEA — TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, 
REST, and 
PLEASURE 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 


ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 


The 

vantages of this tnp, in addition to the pleasures of 
journey, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that 
tourists qepeat, the the year. THIRTY- 
DA 1 expenses included. 
COLUMBIAN LINE & CO. 

Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


Lake The Great Lake Route to 


all Northern Michigan 
Breezes Summer Resorts 
A trip on one of the sabe Michigan and Lake Superior 
portation Co.’s 
ELEGA E AMSHIPS 
is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


ome G BAST THIS SOMMER ?—Full summer 
train service in‘effect June 23d, via the Maine Cen- 

tral R.R. for Bar Harbor, ey Lakes. head 
Lake, St. hates, all points in sanine ane and | in the White 
Want a folder o guide 
o.Maine Central R.R., Pass. Dept., 


Tours and Travel 


Maine 


Lakes of Muskoka 
and Magnetawan. River 


CANADA 


The great Summer Resort for Health and Pleasure. 
IMPROVED SERVICE 1895. 

Steamers twice daily from Muskoka Wharf (Graven- 

hurst); daily from Burks Falls (Magnetawan Route). 


For further information see a folders of the Grand 
Trunk Railway and this Com 


Muskoka & Georgian | ‘Bay Navigation Co. 


L.td 
GRAVENHURST and TORONTO 


SUMMER HOMES 


in the Southern Berkshire and agg Hills, 
along the Philadelphia, Reading, and 

New England Railroad 

Handsomely illustrated book of 125 pages, giving full 

information, at ASTOR PLACE of 

DODD Se WESTO Co.’s in New York 

also at the EAGLE INFORMATION 

BUREAU, Basle Ball Building, ~puamaaaan or will be mailed 

on of posta 
Geol Agent, Hartford, Cone. 


IN COOL 
LATITUDES 
nt passenger steamer 
Lleave N.Y. July 13th. 
St. in 
nd. Guia ad. iver St. mis sag: 
ver or socriptive pa am hlets, a 
way, or Thos. k & Son, or H. Sons. or to 
A. Ahern, Quebec, Canada. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier R., foot Franklin St, 
Cranston’ vient Point 24 Spring, Cornw il, F 
Newburg, week days, P.M. ; 
leave Newburg daily 7, P.M. 
otel at Newburg landing. Dinner so cents 


HOTELS AND mare 


SUMMER TOUR 


ebec S. S. Co.’s ele 


The Rock End 


Northeast Harbor, Maine 


Special rates to innitien Send for booklet 
Cottages in connection. HERMAN L, SAVAGE, Proprietor, 


June tst. 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE —Water view_from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, p-sea 


Fishing. Address THoMAs CASE, North Lu bec. Maine, or 
Y 


THER, No. 1 Music Hall Building. Boston, Mass. 


OGUNQUIT, MAIN 


Summer Boarders wanted. A New House. For an il 
particulars apply to GEO. A. ADAMS. 


The Lookout israels Head 


New house; very high; th grand ocean 
and count views e beach an cliff: 
IELD, Ogunquit, Me. 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 
Enlarged and Improved. Now open. 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences ; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc. address A. S. LEE, Manager. 


Also of Hotel Indian River, Rockledge, Fla., and 


late of Fountain Spring House, Waukesha, Wis. 


Canada 
MISS ESCUDIER, 22 Mt. Car- 
QUEBE mel St.—‘CAPE HOUSE.” Firs 


class ; most 
locality; private boa 


Colorado 


OOLORADO SPRINGS, Colo : The Antlers 


Illustrated book, o Spnn on 
request by BARNETT Pree 


MAINESTEAMSHIP | INE 


_ ONLY DIRECT LINE TO 
COTTAGE CITY, Mass. 
and PORTLAND, Me. 


Making close connections at Portland with all | RaBroads 
for Bar Har Poland 

ountains Bangor, ny 
and St 'N. B., and all 


‘SUMMER RESORTS 


png Saturday at 6:00 
ording a skort pee delig sea-voyage of 20 

pecial Summer addition 
to the regular service, the 
steamer ** TRE 


Ows : Ork. at P.M. 


5, 23, 28. an Septem r 2; from 
Portland, ‘al 6:00 ., on uly I, 5, 10, 15, 19, 24, and 209, 


ven on plication to 


TELEPHONE “81 FRANKLIN 


A WEEK’S VACATION 
$5-9° and upwards 
Fare to go and return..... 8 .90 ond upwards. 
Board at farm-house...... 5.00 a 
Good ponies Summer homes. Beautiful co A 
list of houses you will aad i in the illustrated bookie” IN 
THE COUNTRY,” issued by 
Fp JERSEY “AND NEW YORK R. R. 
addre tal will do) The Outlook, 13 Asto 
W. 234 Sts., or general offices Jersey City, for a free copy. 


pro grams and accommodations at the Inn or at 


Connecticut 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
; NOW OPEN 
*“*A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.’’ 


A number of furnished cotta S. — hotel service and 
board, to let for the season. 
in N. Y.at The Outlook, 13 
circulars address 


BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 


For terms and 


Maine 


CASO BAY, COAST OF /IAINE 


ie uiet and cites of home life, with every advan- 
oy seaside. Delightful situation; water on 
ral sides ; ing views; pure air; remarkable spring 
water; table; reasonable rate 

S. G. SIMP PSON, Maine. 


GREENACRE 


ELIOT, MAINE 


The Imm opens for guests June 22. Lecture course 

July -Aseus 31. Evolution Conference July 6-13. For 

unrise 
GREENACRE, EvioT, Me. 


p near by, address 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 
PORTLAND, ME. 


The only first-class hotel in the city. Nearest to Boston 
and New York boats, also Union Station. All electric 
cars pass bythe door. J. K. MARTIN & CO., Prop’s. 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. bathing.. Beauti- 


ful drives and walks. MITCHELL. 
Massachusetts 
9 FOR 
DR. RING S Change,Rest,Care, 
SANATORIUM | and Treatment 
Arlington Heights, Mass. | “det the most favor- 
8 miles from Boston. end for circulars. 


THE PRESCOTT 


KINGS BEACH 


Good roads abound. A morning drive alon 
front is exhilarating. (Zhe Prescott 


the ocean 
sea.) A 


comfortable summer esting: Place OULD, L M 
ynn, Mass. 


By the Sea 
The Magnolia 
Magnolia, Mass. 


One from Boston, on the Shore. Sea ond 
easures. vements. Accomm s 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. ist 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 


= 
_ 
— 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
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Massachusetts 


THE ISLAND 


NANTUCKET 


30 Miles #t Sea 


If you would stay at the leading hotel, 
it will be 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Send for a copy of our illustrated 
pamphlet, “On Summer Seas,” which 
gives full information. 

Cc. H. MOWRY, Proprietor 


VERANDA HOUSE 


ISLAND OF 
NANTUCKET 


Will o June 15th. High, hesithfal ; fine ocean 
views. easant, homelike house odatin about 
100 guests. Mrs. AVENPORT. 


CAPE COD 


a air, best ocean view, surf-bathing. Write 


HIGHLAND HOUSE,North Truro,Mass. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 
A fire-proof hotel. just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.,. MINNEAPOLIS 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


LAKE MINNETONKA, MINN, 


Hotel Lafayette is owned and controlled ay the Great 
Northern Ry., and_ reached by the Company’s frequent 
trains between St. Paul and an 
ka Beach, and from the East by t © company 3 & s Great 
Lake Steamers. ‘* Northwest ” and “ Tour- 
ists from the ie Rist can sundhnnd tickets from all points 
directly to Minnetonka Beach at any ticket office. Tick- 
ets can be purchased. if Gesized, agen a week’s enter- 
tainment at Hotel Lafayette 


Vv. HOLCOMBE, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


HE * OLD MANSE,” Ambherst, N. H. 
(Greeley’s birthplace). —Elevated, airy, s 


week. 


rooms ; luxurious bed. ws board to $10 per. 


mailed. 


TURNER HOUSE AND FARM 


BETHLEBREM, N. H.—Long and known 
to summer tourists. Large shade-trees. Send for full 
information. J. N. TURNER & SON. 


MOULTON HOUSE 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


This first-class summer boarding-house is again opened 
for first-class boarders. Farm commented surroundings 
very plea int. and healthy location— more so in New 

gland; the of spring water ar and 
ant and 


MERY 
FAYETTE OUSE, F 
M2 with H.—A de lightful 
mer resort ine untains. Now open. Send 
for circular. HARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant,- where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 
Open for: the Season June 29th, 1895 


New Rockingham 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


‘and comman 


700 MILE SEA TRIPS 


$1 


OLD POINT COMFORT, $16.00 
VIRGINIA BEACH, - 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE of meals and berths en route 
and a day and a quarter’s board at either hotel. 


Send for copy of ‘** PILOT,’’ containing description of short and delightful trips 
OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, Pier 26, North River, New York 
L. GUILLAUDELU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mgr. 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


To Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach and Ret. 


(Hygeia Hotel) (Princess Anne Hotel) 
t Delightful Resorts may be made 


$17 


17.00 


Chas. $. Fee, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. : ARK Jie 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


White Mountains, 
New Hampshire 
beaut Sranconia Notch, which possesse 


to ist. F ‘or rooms 
E June LUME OUSE, in Franconia No 


desirable for families and parties wishing for a long season in the mountains. Open June 1st to 


ober 20tn. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


est of the leading Summer pootaie, with a petronage of the highest order, situated i in the 

of attraction une 
aft & Greenleaf, Pro 

tch, five miles from 


New England. 
Also 


file Most 


the “Brofil 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


THE WAUMBEK 


AND COTTAGES 
JEFFERSON, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
Open last of June 


ough parlor cars from New York daily. Accomm 


Golf 
Links, Tennis. PORTER, Manager. 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1,700 ft. ve sea- 
level, 334 miles beyond the famous Crawford Notch. 
OPENS JULY Ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
The Hotel Ormond, of Fiorida 


the randest Mountain Scenery in America 


** Rockies.”’ Address. 
MO T co. 
Special Rates for July. B’ way, New York 


Sunset Hit! House 


White Mountains, N. H. 


Situated on an open eau 1,650 feet above sea level, 
finest of White Mountain scene 
Its elevated position ensures a oy atmosphere, in which 

aria i own. n unexce 
fever sufferers. Public rooms ane large 
and stra. Extensive oa 
baseball, and other outdoor ; 
good d livery pacity, guests. For de- 


BOWLES & “g HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


usic l 
_tennis-courts, 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN 
HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, 

famous as the summer home of late Henry Ward 
Season June os 1. Reasonable rates. 

. A. BARRON, Manager. 


Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water and 
East of the 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
Mr. WASHINGTON SuMMIT House 
Will open June 20 
Correspondence invited from those desirin acunenine 


dations. "cee end ts tele h office in each 
deans BARRON & MERRILL. Proprietors. 


New Jersey 
Asbury Park, N. J- 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


bet begins June 27, Directly on the 
ormation 
T. P. WELCH, nt Clerk, Asbury Park, N. J. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THE FENIMORE 
ATLAN TIC 


The IRVINGTON 
of cheerful rooms: excellent table. One 


CHAM BERS ‘HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with with conve ofa quiet hotel 


Massage, bath, elect Write for circulars. 
Avon-by-the Sea 


Avonint 


Now open. Zhe most eleganily hotel 
on the Jersey coast. For rates, diagrams, and other 
information address 

FARINTOSH & AMER, Proprs. 


HE LANSDOWNE, 1 Holly Beach. New 
Jersey. Near Fishin boating, and 
the finest bathing on the comme. Healthful and id homelike. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 


me 
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New York 


3 New York 


SPRING LAKE, MN. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE- SEA 


New elevator other im rovements. une 
sst for the season RK. LETCH 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


‘ The most centrally located hotel in the city, | es 
ducted .on the European plan, at moderate 

Recently enlarged by a new and handsome a dition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Diets: 
Room is one of the fines 


t oer of Colonial 
ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Decoration in this country. 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE 


IRONDEQUOIT CLUB 


wishes four or five more members. The club-house 
is open for members and their families and guests 
from May to November, and the expenses are mod- 
erate. For information address Recreation Depart- ° 
ment, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Situation commands magnificent scenery on Lower 

e. Recent improvements include electric 
lighting. Open rst. SING, and terms on 
cation. J 


HOTEL NEW POINT 
Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. 


Handsomest and coolest motel on South Bay ; 150 
feet from water. Rooms with =. e bath. Boating, 
bathing, and fishing. Stabling or rea- 
sonable. 30 miles rom New York. Now o 

E. HA HAWAY. 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA 


LONG ISLAND 
The Arverne Hotel Cottages directly on the Beach. o 
hour from foot of Wall St., and 44 minutes from Car | 
a th St.; 35 minutes from Flatbush Ave. Depot, 
FRED’K W. AVERY. Prop. 


. ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY 


HOTEL ARVERNE 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA, ISLAND 
Willo m 
B. H. YARD oprie 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


lications for rooms can be m o W. JOHNSON 
Hotel Empire, N. Y., direct. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE amex 


TYLER M. MERWIN ietor. view of 


- Lakes and Mountains in the IRONDACKS. | 
boating and fishing. Free Bat Hay Fever. Open all 
year. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 


MAPLE LODGE 


Blue Mountain Lake 
New York 


More of a Home than a Hotel—beauti- 
fully situated in the very heart of the 
Adirondack Mountains. Embodies-every 
charm of this most delightful region, to- 
gether with freedom, comfort, and enjoy- ‘ 
ments peculiarly its own. Good beds and 
a most abundant table. Address 

HENRY C. CRANE, 

Blue Mountain Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y 


ADIRONDACKS 


CASCADE LAKE HOUSE 


Cascadeville, New York 
Nine miles from R.R. station; best trout-fishing in 
mountains; boating, bowling, tennis, etc. ; telegraph and 


P. O. in house. Send for circular. 
CHAS. FURY, M’g’r. E. M. WESTON, Prop. 


O H f New York. 
CATSEILL House Con, Catskill. N. Y. 


Woodmere Heights CATSKILL, N.Y N.Y. 


fort; fine drives; shade, boating, bathing, river wae 
tain, intervale scenery. Circular. A. PARSON 5. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 
A delightful home for 
th and rest seekers. 
s Personal care of ex- 
hysicians. 
building _fire- 


proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet dress 


j. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 
MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


FISHERS ISLAND, N. ae June Ist to. 


Oct. ist. Charmingly located, miles seaward 
between New London ‘and Watch Hill, on line os N. Y. 
& N. and Norwich Line of steamers; frequent 
ee daily; excellent boating, bathing, and 
fishing; Island 7 miles long; hotels have all modern im- 
is cottages to rent with hotel service 
orfor housekeeping. Descriptive ci HITE. 


| Fe GEORGE Landing 
Hotel, greatly enlar d improved, offers ex- 
cellent is most attractive. 
Prices modera roshectus sent on application to 
HENRY W. ATICKEE Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


HE BEACHWOOD FARM, lane" Heights, 
N. Y.—In the heart of the Catskills. 2,100 feet 
new house and furniture pare sbring water ; 


elevation ; 
Mgr. 


accommodations for 50 guests. 


VALLEY, N. Y. TAHAWUS 
USE. Nearest "Hotel to ee of Mount 


I t t fine 
n imme vicini y EGGLEFI an 


GEO. W. 
FLUME COTTAGE, Keene Valley, N. Y.— Heart 
of Adirondack Mts. ; elevated site, saeees to all others ; 
exceedingly heal thful ; homelike, restful; grandest scen- 
s and drives; soft spring water ; illus. cir. ; : 


arcy. 
ng. 


Catskill Mountains Fes 


Particular igkatom, N.Y. 


ook, or N. P 


(FoRMERLY HALCYON HALL) | 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


‘Built, furnishéd, and conducted 
re more as a magnificent English 
Meets \ Country house than hotel, Has no 
natural location. Elevation 1,000 ft. 
. | Unique in design, ideal in management 
this season), perfect cuisine, 


drives, charming country. 
: Rates gr reatly reduced. 2% hrs. from 
Grand Central Station,N. Y, Particu- 


"lars of H. R. Ropertson, Jr., Proprietor. 


ADIRONDACKS 


in the Adirondacks. 
conventence stablin 


THE GABLES.— 
On the Upper Hudson, 
Extensive grounds; every modern 
t for horses; teams to hire. Photos 
New York City. Terms from 


ouston 
Box 104, North Creek, N. Y. 


$5 to $10.00 per week. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y 


Two hours from New York by Harlem R.R. A firet- 
class family hotel. Now open. fove feet elevation. 
N. S. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, N.Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


THE ULSTER 


Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Open June 17 to Oct. 1, 11th Season 
Send for Circular. H, F. BAKER, Prop. 


BALCH HOUSE 326 North Broatway, 


Greatl roved inside om year. Now 
open un e same 
eg Mrs. W.S. BALCH. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON 


For illustrated pamphlet address 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 


HOTEL AYERS 


J. AYERS & SON, Lake Duane, N. Y. 


FERNWOOD 4 At head of Lake George, N. Y. 
A resort of exceptional excel- 

lence at moderate rates ; an ideal place for parties wishing 

to economize in their expenditures. Illustrated books free. 


LONG BEACH 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


Hotel Opens June 20 


NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
For terms and circulars call or address 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 
Trains leave Long Island City for Long Beach week- 


days at 8 and 11 A.M. and 3, 5, and 6:05 P.M.; 34th St. 
Ferry rs minutes earlier. For Sunday trains see time-table. 


ADIRONDACK The Sagamore 


LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY. N. Y.— 
Accommodates 250. Opens June 1. Send for Circu- 
lar. E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 


“RALPH’S ”’ 


UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 


. In one of the most delightful Adirondack wilds, afford- 


ing the best_s wwe combined with an unusual degree of 
comfort. HUTTON, P. O. Lyon Mountain, N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE CHATEAUGAY 


AT UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE 
Magnificent location. Modern house. sel outdoor 


sports. No hay-fever._ For terms. etc., ad 
C. W. BACKUS, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. Indian Point House 


Daily mail; cuisine perfect; $8. 06 to $10.00 per week. 
For illustrated address 
R, M. SHUTTS, Merrill, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


(A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric be a, Steam, sun-parlor, 


and promenade on Suites with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. wn nis, Croquet, 
etc. ge Electrint yall bathe and all. health ap li- 
ances. New Turkish, atural Sulphur 


ussian, and 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 
This Popular Resort is now open 


Baseball grounds, fine tennis-courts, bathin ne boating, 
bass and trout fishing. C. T. LELAND, Manager. 


Near all points interest. Lawn tennis. meets 
alltrains. Send for circular. E. E. VAN DYKE. 
IRVING HOUSE 


Summer Boar ders Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Magnificent views ; fine shade ; ample_grounds; moder- 
ate prices; 5 min. walk from station. rs. CARUTHERS. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Among America’s most charming Resorts. 


THE NEW COLUMBIAN HOTEL 
at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., and 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


family hotels, modern and first-class nd forde ve 
H. F. INGLEHART. Prop. 


pemphict, terms, &c. 


Pennsylvania 


‘Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. 


pate feet elevation. On the Lehigh Valley R.R., 
ours from- New York City. Long-distance te ephone. 
G irculars, &c., apply 


ROSBY, Manager. 


boating, and fishing. Kor 
at Metropolitan Bldg. (Room um ©). Ni. 
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Pennsylvania 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Penna., onl 44 hours from 
New York. 2 hours from Philadelphia. For Air, 
Water, and Scenery unsurpassed (we think un- 
equaled). Circulars free. M.M. WALTER, Sect’y. 


WATER GAP HOUSE 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA 


A delightful mountain resort in Northern Pennsylvania. 


Hotel modern and complete in detail. Three hours from 
New York by D.. L.& W. R.R. L. W. BRODHEAD. 


Rhode Island 


THE. MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Now open. Terms reasonable. T. BABCOCK. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


ToRockingham 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 
For rates and booklet address 
| JG. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Vermont 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Highgate Springs, Vermont 


opens June Modern improvements. The tables are 
with the choicest the season affords. Tele- 
aph office, fast trains stopping, good livery and elegant 
ves, good fehing, fine boats and experienced oarsmen, 
and extensive shady parks are among the conveniences 
and attractions. Send for booklet. 
JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor 27 years. 


ARCADIA RETREAT 
IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 

New house opens July se _ Pure air, pure_ mountain 

spring water, fine scenery, delightful walks; fishing and 

boating near. Address J. R. PARKER, West Burke, Vt. 


The man with the white duck 


t isi le. By mail, postpaid, $1.50. 
roll at bottom. 
OUTING BOOK FREE 
Send 2c. stamp for postage. 
Beautifully illustrated. Shows 1895 Styles. 
Only book on fashionable Outing clothing 


issued. 
trousers are made of 
extra quality 


ch, and hi kets; ta ; 
hem on and stra oo walsthood 
belt, All hand-finished. Buy direct and save 
retailers’ big profits. Dept. No. 10, 


H. S. LOMBARD, 46, 48, 50, 52 Clinton St., Boston 


DON'T EUROPE 


without AN’TI-NAUSEA tablets. 
The only sure, safe, and speedy relief for 
seasickness. $1 per bottle, postpaid. Ad- 
dress ANTI-NAUSEA, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


CHURCH ORGANS-The Lyon 
& Healy Church Organs 
remarkable value. 
Prices from $300 for a 
instrument of fine tone, suit- 
able for a small church, up- 
ward. For $0975 an instru- 
ment of great power,contain- 
ing 609 speaking notes, two 
-manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, step- 
action, and made of standard measurements 
adopted by the College of Organists, London, 
hy leading organists everywhere, 
Fully guaranteed for five years. Sketches, specis 
fications and prices promptly furnished on appli 
cation. Time o——- may be arranged. 
‘LYON & HEALY, 36 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


ili 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM | 


Summer Schools 

The Coronado Beach Summer School at 
Coronado Beach, Cal., will open July 2, 1895. 
It comprises the departments of Science, Nor- 
mal Training, and Literature, each to continue 
four weeks. 

The School of Primary Methods, at As- 
bury Park, will hold its session from July 15 
to July 20. The General Secretary of the 
Associated Sunday-Schools of New Jersey 
writes us that he is doing everything in his 
power to elevate the grade of teaching, and 
this School is much the most fruitful line of 
work which he has found. The influence 
of last year’s session on the cause of primary 
instruction in the Sunday-schools has been 
great; andit is expected that the work of this 
session will be an advance upon that. 

The Ocean Grove Summer School of The- 
ology will hold its session August 6-16. E. 
M. Stokes, D.D.,is President, and J. E. Price, 
D.D., Dean. The following clergymen of the 
Methodist Church constitute the Advisory 
Council: Bishop Hurst, Bishop Warren, 
Bishop Andrews, Bishop Foss, Dr. William V. 
Kelley, and Dr. T. B. Neeley. All communi- 
cations and inquiries for information should be 
addressed to the Rev. J. E.'Price, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The general plan 
embraces Philosophic and Systematic The- 
ology, Old Testament, New Testament, and 
Church History, Pastoral Theology, Chris- 
tian Sociology, Hermeneutics, and Methods 
of Practical Work. The session will conclude 
with the Oratorio of “The Messiah,” under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch, Con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society of New York, 
supported by the New York Symphony So- 
ciety Orchestra. 

Of Camp Northfield Mr. Moody says: “I 
should like to see five hundred young men in 
camp at Northfield through July and August. 
The college students have enjoyed coming 
here for the past nine summers, and now I 
should like to welcome young men from the 
towns and cities who want to spend their va- 
cations where they can have the best of good 
times. We have tried to plan for the camp 
so that its expense would be within reach of 
all.” Mr. John H. Lotz, of Williams College, 
guard of the football team, and Mr. Leo 
Phillips, of Mount Hermon, leader of the school 
Glee Club, will be in charge on the grounds. 


with cots, mattresses, pillows, and looking- 
glasses, can be had at $2 per week for each 
tent. Any group of young men bringing their 
own tent can be assigned location without 
expense. Hay or straw to sleep on can be 
bought near by by those who desire it. Those 
who wish to do their own cooking can get 
groceries, meat, bread, etc., from the Stores 
in Northfield, and milk from the farms near 
at hand. For each person 40 cents per day 
should cover the cost of such meals, and some 
could probably live comfortably on less. The 
camp will be open eight weeks, beginning July 
9 and closing September 3. 


A Patriotic College Class 


The “Amherst Student” says that at a 
recent meeting of the class of ’96 it was voted 
to purchase an American flag and a staff to 
be placed on the Chapel Tower, with the con- 
sent of the Faculty. Following is the letter 
received by the committee: 


Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., 
June 4, 1895. 

To Messrs. D. E. Burnham, J. V. K. Wells, Jr., 
and J, E. Russell, Committee of the Class of ’96, 
Amherst Coliege: 

Gentlemen—The Faculty have assigned to me the 
pleasant duty of informing the Class of Ninety-Six 
through you that they approve and accept the propo- 
sition to purchase a United States flag and a staff to 
be presented to the College and to be placed, with 
the approval of the Faculty, on Chapel Tower. 

The Faculty desire to express their hearty appre- 
ciation of the motives which prompted this action— 
patriotism toward our country and loyalty to the 
College. Very respectfully yours, 

gy ANSON D. Morse, 
In behalf of the Faculty. 


| The pole and flag have been ordered. 


Tents 10x12, accommodating four, furnished } 


What’s your 
hhusband’s work? 
' Does he have to 
do anything as 


hard as 

your 
washing 

and scrub- 

bing? It can’t be. What 


can a man do that’s as hard, 
for most men, as this constant 
house-drudgery is, for most 
women? If he has any sym- 
pathy for you, tell him to get 
you some Pearline. Sym- 
pathy is all very well, but it’s 
Pearline, not sympathy, that 
you want for. washing and 
cleaning. Nothing else that’s 
safe to.use will save you so 
much downright hard work at 
the wash-tub or about the 
house. It saves money, too 
—saves the ruinous wear on 
clothes and paint from need- 
less rubbing. 464 
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Guaranteed 25 Years 
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STERLING SILVER INLAID 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 


PAT'D. DEC.9,1884. 


Silver inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then plated entire. There is 
meaning similar or “ just as good ” as Inlaid 
quality. 7 

Each article stamped on the back, 

E. STERLING INLAID rH. 

Sold by all jewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
Broadway,) N.Y. A complete line of Solid 
Silver, Novelties and plate to be seen. 


x & MAR.2,1886. 


‘As fine as linen, 
as soft as silk.”’ 


AINE 
; 
| 
isno 
muslin 
so nice 
for dainty 
Night Robes 
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Bits of Fun 


Extraordinary Gratitude.—Convalescent— 
Doctor, what is your bill? Physician—One 
hundred dollars, madam. Convalescent—(pay- 
ing it)—I am sure I can never be grateful enough 
to you, doctor. If it had not been for your 
care and skill I should have been an angel by 
this time, and what would have become of 
little Fido !— Chicago Tribune. 

They tell a story of an enterprising beggar 
of Paris who went about with a sign “I am 
blind” hung around his neck. “ But you are 
not blind!” said a man of whom he asked 
alms. “Iknowthat,” said the beggar. “ But 
the man whose business I bought was. He 
used to make ten francs a day on this route 
with this sign. I bought him out. Pray help 
a poor blind man alittle, sir.”.—Harper's Round 
Table. 

A story is told of a certain committee meet- 
ing in which the proceedings commenced with 
noise and gradually became uproarious. At 
last one of the disputants, losing all control 
over his emotions, exclaimed to his opponent : 
“ Sir, you are, I think, the biggest ass that I 
ever had the misfortune to set eyes upon!” 
“Order! order!” said the chairman, gravely ; 
“ you seem to forget that I am in the room.”—- 
Household Words. 

The following were answers received by a 
teacher in an up-town school from her pupils 
during a recent examination: “ The cotton 
gin was invented by Robert Morse shortly 
before the war broke out.” “The Boston tea 
party was a famous dinner given by one of 
the colonists to the Indians. Many celebrated 
people were there.” ‘The gold fever is a 
fatal disease which those who dig gold some- 
times get.”——Philadelphia Call. 

A great many persons have discussed the 
question as to what is the true definition of 
the word gentlemen. The ideas advanced on 
the subject are generally entertaining, novel, 
and of great variety, but there has probably 
never been a more singular definition given 
than that of the Irishman who was asked his 
opinion on the subject. “Sure, sorr,” he re- 
plied, “a gintleman is a—well, oi should say 
he was a mon what ates jam on his mutton, 
serr.”—Harper’s Round Table. 


A rich old farmer, who had the reputation 
of being “ as close as the bark to a tree,” had 
sent his only son to a country academy to be 
educated. “You shouldn’t have sent him 
there !” remonstrated a friend. ‘“ What’s the 
matter with the place?” asked the old man, 
testily. “It’s too little and poor. You ought 
to send him to one of the big colleges, and give 
him aliberal education.” ‘ Liberal! liberal!” 
squeaked the farmer, excitedly. ‘“ Why, man, 

ain’t it liberal enough when I allow him twenty- 
five dollars a month for his schooling and liv- 
ing expenses !”— Youth’s Companion. 

Still Room for Research.—“ What is this 
new.substance I hear so much about ?” asked 
the eminent scientist’s wife. “ What new sub- 
stance, my dear?” “The element in the air 
that has just been detected.” “Oh, that, my 
dear,” he answered, beaming over his spectacles 
with the good nature of superior wisdom, “ is 
known as argon.” “Qh!” “Its discovery is 
one of the most remarkable triumphs of the age. 
It has revolutionized some of the old theories ; 
or at least it will revolutionize them before it 
gets through.” “ What is it?” “ It’s—er—a— 
did you say, What is it?” “I said that.” 
““Well—ahem—-you see, we haven’t as yet ~~ 
covered much about it except its name.” 
Washington Star. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
San Francisco has just sent the following 
petition to the City Board of Supervisors : 
‘“« We, the undersigned citizens of this city and 
county, pray to the honorable Board of Super- 
visors to enact and enforce that it be unlaw- 
ful for ladies to wear bloomers or knicker- 
bockers, or any attire unbecoming the fair sex. 
We consider the above wearing apparel—and 
we believe all good Christians will uphold us 
in our theory—a perpetual menace to the good 
morals of this city. We have consulted emi- 
nent physicians, and they all agree that it is 
unhealthy for ladies to ride bicycles. Further- 
more, we have great compassion for the fair 
sex. Hoping our prayer will be received and 


special attention by given by your honorable 
body,” etc.—New York Tribune. 

A Fin de Siécle Play. — Well-known Play- 
wright—Our fortune’s made, boss. I’ve just 
completed the play of the century. Theatrical 
Manager—What now, Quills? W. K. P.— 
Hero, Napoleon; heroine, Trilby. N apoleon, 
alarmed at revolt ‘against the income tax, is 
about to abdicate; Trilby’s singing of the 
Washington Post March fires him with new 
courage; he stabs Little Billee; accepted by 
Trilby; marriage ceremony performed by 
Monsignor Satolli, with battle of Waterloo 
raging in the background. After the battle 
Napoleon determines to flee with Trilby, but 
Svengali hypnotizes him into voluntary sur- 
render to the British. Last scene a tableau: 
Napoleon sailing away to St. Helena, Trilby 
on shore committing suicide, and Little Billee, 
made up for a living-picture angel, looking on 
from the clouds.— 7ruth. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company's 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


New York — & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, $1,500,000 


1S A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
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Is a legal depository of trust funds. 

Acts a3 Trustee, "easter Agent, or Registrar for 
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Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
tate 
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School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
Trust 45 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass; 
Please mention The Outlook 
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Liability of Directors, as per schedule (as $1,556 
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JOHN T. PERKINS, Cashier 
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SAMUEL R. ey Notary Public. 

Kings Co. (Cert. filed in N. Y. Co 
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Correspondence 


The Religious Aspect of the Money 
Question 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In a republic man’s duty is to carefully study the 
questions of the day, and to cast aside selfishness, 
and work and vote for that which will best benefit 
humanity, best promote the general welfare. 

As to the laws which vitally affect ‘* business,” it is 
hard to do this. One is apt to consider his own in- 
terest when he considers the measure of exchange 
value (bimetallism, gold monometallism, silver mono 
metallism). But on of thegravest duties of the sov- 


ereign—the citizen of a republic—which the Creator . 


has cast upon him is to fix a measure of exchange 
value which shall be just—right. The fact that a 
change is not discoverable except by carefully col- 
lected statistics, and then the effect of the change is 
not readily comprehended except by the few, makes 
it a matter in which the highest integrity is called 
for. And how is this matter being considered by the 
people of the United States? and how and what 
should be the attitude of the ministry? 

‘As to the integrity and high-mindedness with 
which the majority of the papers and speakers of the 
country are treating the money question, it must bring 
to the cheek of each conscientious citizen the blush 
of shame. For, instead of an honest consideration 
of the differences of opinion, with a desire to get at 
the actual facts, there is a studied attempt to divert 
the attention of the people from the facts which 
actually prevail, and, by the use of sophisms and 
abuse, to actively mislead. Your recent editorial 
entitled ‘“*‘ Less: Rhetoric, More Facts,” is highly 
commendable. 

In our treatises on money we are told that the great- 
est possible stability (fixedness) of the ratio between 
money and commodities is what is right—just; in 
other words, that money in its use as a medium of ex- 
change measures exchange value, and that it is right 
that each measure (dollar) should be as stable in its 
exchange value as it is possible to attain. Statistics 
show that the gold in a dollar has since 1877 increased 
in exchange value, so that by January of this year it 
wouldexchange for at least seventy-five per cent. more 
commodities at wholesale than it would on the aver- 
age of the eleven years 1867-77 (which is the average 
of the twenty-five years 1853-77); and the apprecia- 
tion shows signs of a continuation if the present 
laws continue unchanged. 

As a result of this increasing measure of exchange 
value during the years that have passed since 1873-4, 
billions upon billions of dollars’ worth of property 
has been unjustly transferred, and the progress of 
society hindered by this nonconformity to the prin- 
ciples which must be followed if the general welfare 
is to be best promoted. 

Now as to the attitude of the ministry. It is not 
expected nor desired that they in their official capac- 
ity attempt to pass upon monetary facts or theories, 
but they ought, it would seem. to do as some few have 
done, call upon mankind to lay aside selfishness and 
to do that which is right. that which will best benefit 
humanity, best promote the welfare of the United 
States and the whole world. In doing this no one 
can accuse them of taking sides, for each side claims 
to be advocating justice and righteousness. It is not 
as it was in the days of slavery. Then the rightful- 
ness of that relation of man to man was affirmed on 
the one side and denied on the other. Now no 
abstract principle of justice is denied, but appeals to 
selfishness are being made, and use is made of 
evasions, sophisms, and abuse. 

Alladmit that the question of slavery was moment- 
ous. The question at issue now is greater by far, 
for it affects every individual in the whole wide world, 
and it affects him vitally. The measure of exchange 
values is, at first thought, an unimportant factor in 
the growth and enlightenment of the individuals who 
compose this world’s inhabitants. But a closer in- 
spection reveals the far-reaching effect of a measure 
of exchange value which increases in size without the 
increase being seen nor calculated upon except by the 
few, and these few the over-wealthy class. The ef- 
fect of a continued fall in general prices has always 
been a great hindrance to civilization, and it has, 
indeed, resulted in revolution and decay. The “‘ Dark 
Ages”’ resulted from the unjust shifting of wealth by 
an appreciating measure of value. Mr. Darwin calls 
attention to the fact that progress is not continuous. 
He says: ‘** We are apt to look at progress as normal 
in human society; but history refutes this... . 
Progress seems to depend on many concurrent favor- 
able conditions, far too complex to be followed out.’’ 
History points to the fact that a stable measure of 
exchange value is one of the conditions essential to 
the sustainment of a high state of civilization, to 
say nothing about an advance. In the past twenty- 
two years we have progressed in discovery and 
inventions, but have the real pillars of civilization 


been strengthened? Corrupt legislation and cor- } 


rupt combinations (monopolies) have certainly not 


lessened, and the wealth of the world is becoming 
more and more centered in the hands of the few, 
through an appreciating measure of value; and the 
vast majority of these few do not appear to be fired 
with that spirit which chooses the welfare of the 
species to the selfish desires of the individual. The 
world has become knit with the wires of communica- 
tion, but this makes more potent the influence of a 
money power bent very largely on self-aggrandize- 
ment, and whose conscience in general is not quick 
with altruistic impulses. The history of the human 
race shows that the development of love and sym- 
pathy for others is the part which lags most: and as 
the chain is no stronger than its weakest links, so 
civilization is no stronger than is the strength of 
the love and sympathy for fellow-beings. An awful 
responsibility rests upon the pastors who are listened 
to by the wealthy and intellectual classes. They 
must fire their hearers with the Christ spirit—the law 
of love and the desire to actively engage in the 
battle for humanity. 

In the dark days of 1861-63, pastors prayed for 
their country and exhorted their hearers to put aside 
selfishness and to help their country; now in these 
dark days they should pray for humanity and ex- 
hort their hearers to cast aside their own selfish inter- 
ests and to work and battle for justice and humanity. 
Since 1873 an entirely new condition has existed by 
the severance of the legal ratio which for hundreds 
of years had held silver and gold practically as one 
metal so far as their monetary use was concerned. 
(See unanimous report of English Gold and Silver 
Commission of 1888.) The change has been disas- 
trous to humanity (idem). And if a legal ratio is 
not at once re-established, the movement in the direc- 
tion in which we have been going in the past will 


continue, but with the acceleration which occurs on’ 


a down grade. In the words of Eduard Suess (Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the University of Vienna, 
Vice-President of the Imperial Academy of Science, 
Member of the Austrian Parliament): ‘* For a num- 
ber of years, on the basis of geologic experience, the 
world has been warned that its entire monetary sys- 
tem (so far as founded on the gold standard) is drift- 
ing toward an abyss. During the past year (1892-3) 
we have approached close toitsedge,.””? (The Future 
of Silver, Senate Doc. No. 95.) 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Tental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
on Ic (4 Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when eve on else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail _ ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
ome, testimonials, etc., to any 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 
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HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 
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Spoons, Forks, etc. 
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DON’T THIS, MADAM 

you fear being tempted to buy what you do not 
need. Prices on half a storeful of things ave so far below the 
market that you'll pity some one. Don't pity any one. It's the 
new way of doing business that startles you. Most of the “a 
chants tn town are startled by zt, too. | 


SUMMER DRESS STUFFS 


Some of the daintiest of the Blues and the 
Whites have fluttered to _the front most 
temptingly—prices and all. ~ 


Blue Serges in wide wale, estimaine or hard 
twist finish, fast dyes and best makes, for 
seashore or mountain, at 28, 48, 55, 75c, $1. 

Blue Mohair, high lustrous finish, deep rich 
tints of blue, at 50, 65, 75c, $1. 

Blue en exceptional values, at 36, 

8,7 

Blue silk-and-wool and silk-and- 
mohair, new shades of Napoleon bluet, 
royal and navy, at 75c and $1.25; the 
$1.25 and $2.50 kinds. | 

White Mohair, in Tamise, Sicilian, and 
Brilliantine finish, fine silky luster, at 50, 
60, 75C, $1.25. 

White wool and silk warp Crepons, fine 
crinkle or heavy wavy effects, at 75c, $1, 
$1.25; the $1, ‘tt. 25, $1.75 kinds. 

_ White satin stripe Batiste, plain or gradu- 

at ating effects, the 75c kind, at 55c. 


A counter full of White Goods, satin striped 
Suitings, silk Barege, silk warp Sublime, 
fine silk-finish Henrietta, some odd 
lengths, at 75@; the $1.25 to $2.00 kind. 


BLESS THE BOYS! 

What a harvest of happy days they can 
have—if conditions are right. We've fixed 
it so the clothing question needn’t interfere. 

Boys’ Sailor Suits in fine twilled and rough- 
faced blue and cardinal serges, and tan, gray, 
ana brown mixed cheviots, sizes 3 to 9, $5. 

Boys’ Blouses, white-and-pink, 
figured cambric sailor collar, cuffs and front 
fluted, sizes 3 to 9, 35c- 

Boys’ Hats and Caps, in the new golf, Eton, 
and yacht styles, 5oc. 


ARE THE FURS STORED? 

We call for them if you wish, keep them 
safe from moths or hurt of any kind, and send 
them when you say. All fora trifle of cost. 

If there is repairing or re-dying or re-mak- 
ing to do, the dull season is the bést time of 
all the year for us to do it in. 


6 July, 180 = 
= 
wie" WARREN CH ICAL 
OOFING. New York. U.S. A. 
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About People 


—Robert Tyler Jones, who was the grandson 
of President Tyler, and who has just died in 
Washington, was the only male person ever 
born in the White House. 

—Viscount Valentia, who has just been 
elected to Parliament from Oxford, in place of 
the late General Sir George Chesney, makes 
the eighteenth titled member of the House of 
Commons. 

—Of the forty statesmen who have been 
Secretaries of State, the lamented Mr. 
Gresham was the fourth to die in office. The 
last death among the ranking Cabinet officers 
was that of Daniel Webster. 

—The remark attributed to the late General 
Jeremiah Rusk, “ Fellow-citizens, I seen my 
duty and I done it,” may perhaps be, after all, 
mythical in its origin, but it accurately de- 
scribes the character of the old veteran. A 
monument to him at Viroqua, Wis., was dedi- 
cated on Memorial Day. 

—In King’s Chapel, Boston, there have 
been during the past century only four pastors, 
namely, the Rev. James Freeman (1783-1824), 
the Rev. Francis William Pitt Greenwood 
(1824-43), the Rev. Ephraim Peabody (1845- 
56), and the Rev. Henry W. Foote, who be- 
came pastor in 1861. The pastor just chosen 
is the Rey. H. M. Browne, of Brookline, Mass. 

—Mr. John E. Parsons, of New York City, 
has made the pleasant announcement that 
final and favorable action has been taken on 
the erection of the bronze statue of Peter 
Cooper in the small triangular park just south 
of the Cooper Union. It is a gratifying fact 

‘that the sculptor, Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, 
who has been commissioned to design the 
statue, was at one time a student at the insti- 
tution. 

_ —Sir Joseph Lister has been awarded the 


Albert Medal of the Society of Arts for “the — 


discovery and establishment of the antiseptic 
method of treating wounds and injuries, by 
which not only has the art of surgery been 
greatly promoted and human life saved in all 
parts of the world, but extensive industries 
have also. been created for the supply of 
materials required for carrying the treatment 
into effect.” 

—The character of Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts, long the Commander of the British 
troops in India, is well indicated by Kipling’s 
description : 

If you stood ’im on ’is ’ead, 
Father Bobs 

You could spill a quart o’ lead 
Outer Bobs. 

’E’s been at it thirty years, 

Ain’t yer, Bobs ?”’ 

—When in Glasgow, the late Professor 
Blackie frequently stayed at the house of Dr. 
Donald Macleod. The Doctor tells a story about 
the Professor’s talk one night when they were 
sitting up together. Blackie had remarked, 
“ Whatever faults I have, Iam free from vanity.” 


His host smiled incredulously. Blackie was 
roused. “You don’t believe that. Give me 
an instance.” Being thus challenged, the Doc- 
tor said, “ Why do you walk about flourishing 
a plaid continually?” “1’ll give you the his- 
tory of that, sir. When I was a poor man, 
jon when my wife and I had our difficulties, 
she one day drew my attention to the thread- 
bare character of my surtout, and asked me to 
order a new one. I told her I could not afford 
it just then, when she went, like a noble woman, 
and put her own plaid shawl on my shoulders, 
and I have worn a plaid ever since in memory 
of her loving deed.” 


Harvard’s Declination 


Harvard University, | 
Cambridge, Mass., June 24, 1895. 
Messrs. W. J. Oakley and F. S. Horan, Prest- 
dents of the University Athletic Clubs of 
Oxford and Cambridge: 
Dear Sirs—Your letter of June Io inviting 


Harvard University to unite with Yale Uni- ; 


versity in meeting the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in an athletic competition in 
this country next autumn has been referred to 
the Harvard Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports. We appreciate highly the 
courtesy of your invitation, and it is with 
much regret that we feel obliged to forego the 
pleasure of the proposed competition. 

We could hardly accept your invitation with- 
out assuming, in appearance at least, that 
Harvard and Yale occupy the pre-eminent 
position among American universities which is 
held among English universities by Oxford 
and Cambridge. As thereis no foundation in 
fact for such a pretension, we think it better 
for university athletics in this country, as well 
as for university interests in general, that we 
should not lend any countenance to it, and 
that we should, furthermore, avoid al] sem- 
blance of a spirit of exclusiveness toward our 
sister universities. Nor, considering the nar- 
row ground at athletic skill, can we forget that 
in the latest competition among American 
universities Harvard won only the third place. 

As a matter of general principle, it seems 
to us that international student competitions 
would be best arranged either between two 
groups of universities fairly representing the 
general body of students in each country, or 
else between single universities on each side. 
We regret that you were not free to accept 
the invitation of the American Intercollegiate 
Association, and we are especially sorry if any 
misconception as to our attitude in regard to 
that invitation influenced you in declining it. 
We should be pleased if even now you were 
disposed, with Yale’s concurrence, to arrange 


for a competition on the basis of that invita- 


tion. 

If we should be fortunate enough in some 
future year to win on this side of the water 
the leadership in the track athletics, which this 
year belongs so unquestionably to -Yale, we 
shall hope to have the pleasure of competing 
with one of you as the winner of the Oxford- 
Cambridge games. Very truly yours, 

J. B. AMES, | 
Chairman Harvard Committee. 


A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle 


Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant’s food; so. 


easily prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable 
and unnecessary. 


A Trilby Foot 
or any other sort ’ 
requires nice 
boots anda 
neat skirt 
edge ; 
the 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Bindings 

PRP do not deface 
the shoes and 
give the most 


elegant finish to the skirt edgc. 


A set of the''S. H. & M."" miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 1 0c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 


“S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays arethe Best. 
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WomAN’s PERFECTIONS 

Well— briefly —The 
“Best” Tonic will til 2 
strengthen the sick (WZ 
and those recovering SR 
from sickness. It will” 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion. It willcreate 
an appetite. It is a \\ 
splendid thing for © 
nursing mothers. 4 
Whoever needs a food “4 
beverage that is easily Wik 
nourishing, should use Pabst Malt Extract. The“ Best" » 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
The “ Best ” Tonic. 

Scld by Druggists, 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 


ment, with terms and refernces, free. ss 
DRS 0 


WH & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


CHAUTARE CLINING CHAIR FREE 


A (OMBINATION Box OF SWEET HOME” SOAP 
$10.00: rwe LARKIN _SOAP MFG CO 


WHITMAN'S 


INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Pure, Delicious Flavor. 
Mix with boiling milk or 
water, and it’s made. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
Philadelphia. 


(a 
growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book a“ a —— of our Sanatorium and treat- 

4 
GREATER! 'CO ORT. 
AUNDR AN HOUSENHOLE PURPOSES. 


6 July, 1898 


A amily Papet 


The Spectator 


The Spectator was traveling last week—all 
day, upon a slow train, through a flat country. 
There was nothing interesting outside the car 
windows, and nothing interesting inside, either. 
The Spectator has at times met unusual types 
in his journeyings—once, for instance, a sea- 
captain’s wife, who had sailed with her hus- 
band all over the world and been through 
cyclone, shipwreck, and yellow fever; and, 
again, a Western widower, who enumerated 
his stock, his acres, and his various posses- 
sions, and solicited the Spectator’s advice 
as to anew matrimonial ‘venture; on a third 
occasion, an old lady in black, who carried 
peppermints in her bag, and talked about her 
son, who “had a room in New York, but his 
washing done in Brooklyn, so ’twas hard to say 
just where he lived.” This time, alas! there 
were no such travelers aboard. The car was 
filled, but only with average humanity. 


The two seats in front held an ordinary 
family group—father, mother, three children, 
and a baby. The man was small and care- 
worn ; the woman faded and shabby; the chil- 
dren were not pretty, and the baby cried. The 
Spectator wished them anywhere but in his 
immediate neighborhood ; and if his eyes had 
been strong enough to read his book, or the 
landscape more inviting, he should not have 
noticed them further. 
to look at, his gaze naturally rested upon their 
backs; and presently they began to interest 
him in spite of himself. ‘The two little boys, 
sitting with their father, were enjoying them- 
selves somuch! They evidently did not often 
have him as a companion, and considered him 
the greatest and wisest man in the world. 
They were asking him questions, and telling 
him all sorts of childish wisdom, with their 
eager little faces now turned toward the flat 
green fields outside and now up at his face. 
The Spectator began to have an admiration 
for the uninteresting little man. 


The Spectator began also to detect more 
character in his face than at first. In spite of 
its careworn lines, it had a glimmer of youth 
about it, and a boyishness of spirit ready to 
rise to the smallest holiday. A’hard-working, 
conscientious, responsible clerk, evidently ; one 
of thousands who begin the race early, who 
have cramped conditions and _ insufficient 
means, who have not the education or the 
- talent to rise beyond their class, and who 
drudge faithfully all their lives at the unre- 
mitting, uninteresting, necessary work of the 
world. Here, to the social observer, was one 
of the foundations of society; a foundation, 
in this case, which society could trust to do its 
duty. The clerk’s face developed a dignity of 
its own. And his fellowship with his boys was 
a pleasant thing to see, as he sat with his arm 
around the younger’s shoulders, and his eyes 
resting fondly upon his first-born. They were 
wiser lads to admire their father than the Spec- 
tator had been in undervaluing him. 


Then the Spectator looked at the mother. 
She had never been pretty. All her youth 
had faded long ago. Household cares, in- 
cessant economies, the rearing of. the little 
brood, the endless strain upon strength and 
patience, had done their work, and the gray 
threads in her thin hair and the weary lines in 
her face spoke for themselves. Yet there were 
an energy and a sweetness in the eyes and the 
mouth that showed the unselfish, untiring wife 
and mother. The baby’s fretful crying only 
brought out the tenderest patience ; and the 
little girl at her side cuddled up to her as close 
as she could get, and showed her inheritance 
of her mother’s spirit by trying to amuse the 
baby, with childish effort, between his wailings. 


She was a very tiny creature, this little 
girl, and did not look very strong. After a 
while she wanted a drink of water, and one of 
the boys climbed out of his place into the 
aisle, took her down to the water-cooler, 
poured out the water for her, and held it for 


But, with nothing else > 


her to drink. Then he followed her patiently 


up and down the car, while she ran, and stopped 
and swayed, and laughed, and enjoyed her bit 
of exercise. By this time the baby stopped 
crying and went to sleep; and the father 
lifted him gently out of his wife’s arms and 
made him comfortable against his shoulder, 
tucking him up with a skill born of experience, 
while he surveyed the puckered little face with 
alook that showed that there was always love 
enough and to spare for every new member 
of that family. 

The mother, released from one care, promptly 
assumed another. Thelunch-basket was brought 
out. The Spectator now began to admire the 
children’s behavior. They ate a good deal. it is 
true; but they ate quietly, and never quarreled 
once. The tiny girl offered a large bite of her 
cake to her mother, with a beaming smile. 
The baby slumbered peacefully, and his father 
sliced his apple, and enjoyed it as much as if 
he were a boy of ten; while the mother 
smiled upon them all cheerfully as she folded 
the napkin in the empty basket. She had no 
appetite herself, but they never found it out, 
for she pretended to eat whenever her hus- 
band was looking. 


By this time their journey was nearly over. 
The baby woke up and had his cap and cloak 
put on; the boys picked up their bundles, and 
seemed manfully anxious to carry everything. 
The train drew up at a country station, where 
a gray-bearded old man, in a wide straw hat, 
was sitting in a farm-wagon. “ There’s 
grandpa!” cried the oldest boy, waving his 
hat out of the window. “Ganpa! ganpa!” 
echoed the little girl, clapping her hands. 
And off they all went, hurrying, happy, eager, 
to their country holiday. 


After they were gone the car seemed 
empty. And yet they had not said or done 
one thing beyond the veriest commonplace. 
The Spectator mused upon the gain it was to 
the world to have so many ordinary people— 
not beautiful, or brilliant, or noticeable in any 
way, but just keeping step in the ranks, and 


following the standard of every-day righteous- 


ness. The Spectator thought of the many clever 
people who were selfish and wayward ; of the 
rich who were careless or vicious; of the 
strong who were hard and cruel; of the lead- 
ers who were unsafe guides, and the idols who 
were clay; and then the Spectator considered 
these hard-working, unselfish, cheerful parents 
and their little family growing up in love and 
gentle training. Thank God that the great 
majority of human beings are “just ordinary 
people,” after all! 


If you feel ‘“‘All Played Out” 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It “‘ repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain, and 
strengthens the stomach.”’ 


This Elegant 


‘New Rochester’’ 
Nickel or Gilt 4 


without glassware ¥ 
will be sent ex-2 
press paid tog 
any address 


for {20 


Chimney and Shade 4 
sold everywhere, or ¢ 
we can supply you. ¢ 


We make 70:2 
other styles of¢ 
the famous? 
‘New Roch-? 
ester,’ low 
greatly improved.) 


The desideratum fora Summer Lamp; sufficient ¢ 
light with one-quarter the heat of larger sizes. 


gBridgeport Brass Co. Brifzeport. Cory. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, and 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 
communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a temporary or permanent home for one or more 
children. References exchanged. Address “‘GUARD- 
IAN,” No. 9,194, care The Outlook. 


A REFINED CHRISTIAN LADY 
tion as housekeeper in widower’s family, or care of old 
couple, or mother’s helper; neat and trustworthy; good 
home, small wages, protested i references given; town 
or country. Miss MARY KETCHAM, Stanton, Hun- 
terdon County, New Jersey. 


HOWE FOR AN INVALID OR ELDERLY 
PERSON.—An experienced nurse, havingan attractive 
home half an hour from New York, desires to receive an 
invalid or elderly person. Best references from first 
erage and families of New York. Mrs. N., No. 

+176, care The Outlook. 


PHYSICIAN, graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, of twelve years’ general practice, seeks an en- 
gagement to travel with an invalid oryouth. Best of ref- 
erences, pares KITTREDGE, No. 9,045, Outlook 

ity. 


EXPERIENCED SHORTHAND TEACHER 
(Graham system) desires position in large school or busi- 
ness college. First-class references. Address G. C. C., 
177 Washington St., Somerville, Mass. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady who is a college grad- 
uate and has taught five years, desires as 
in a family, especially if going abroad. Address No. 
8,515, care The Outlook. 


FOR _SALE-—A Victor Flyer Bicycle. In_perfect 
order. Price, $75.00. A. M., No. 9,163, The Outlook. 


young. 


There’s lots of snap and vim in this HtrEs’ Roort- 
BEER. There’s lots of pleasure and good health in 
it, too. A delicious drink, a temperance drink, a 
home-made drink, a drink that delights the old and 
Be sure and get the genuine 


 Rootbeer 


A % cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


The Chas. E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, Pa. § 
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